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ved  that  there  should  be  no  possibilii^  or 

glaring  CAPitALS,  thiA 
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mistake)  give,  in 
head,  to  their  very  ladicrous  proceedings,: 

TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT.’^ 

“  This  is  the  tnan^  and  this  is  the  bcat*^ 
The  reader,  ttierefore,  being  duly  apprise* 
that  the  whole  is  a  really  serious  business^ 
and  that,  however  stupid,  there  is  nothilig 
in  it  of  the  fharacter  of  a  quiz,  will,  al 
gravely  as  his  risibles  may  permtt'ldpU 
proceed  to  tiie^>erusal  of  the  following  pre* 
amlile  and  resolution : 

“  The  tnayor  and  aldeitben  of  the  city  of  Sa* 
Tannah,  participating  with  their  feildw  citizeps* 
in  the  enjoyment  of  blessings  filming  from  thb 
happy  termination  of  the  just  and  necessary  rear 
io  which  the  American  people  have  lately  been 
engaged,  take  adraotage  Of  the  preseut  time,  at 
which  their  blessings  are  more  particularly  ezj 
perieneed,  to  approach  the  President  of  the  Uni* 
ted  States,  and  to  offer  their  thanks  and  their 
gratitude  foi*  the  patriot^,  energy^  arid  Jirm^ 
ness,  displayed  by  him,  during  the  most  unpre^ 
mising  peAod  of  that  contest;  the  result  of 
which  has  gtren  an  imperishable  renown  to  thA 
arms  of  the  Republic,  and  filled  with  proud  ex* 
ultatioQ  the  hearts  of  Its  citizens. 

It  is  therfore  unanimously  resolved,  That  tho 
mayor  do  communicate  the  above  to  the  Pred* 
dent  in  such  manner  as  he  may  think  proper.’* 

Wo  are  here  given  to  understand,  that 
the  mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens  of  Savan^ 
nah,  have  received  immense  delight  *^fron^ 
the  enjiyuutd  qf  bUsshigs  fioptivg  from  thk 
happy  termination  of  Vie  l^jusi  and  necesh 
sary  rvarf  Now,  we  all  know  very 
that  except,  that  Moose  Island  is  in  posset 
sion  of  the  British ;  that  our  northern  ami 
western  lines  are  to  be  aTldtiiited 
that  the  blood  of  some  forty  tiioasand  Ame^ 
ricans  has  been  shed  \  that  an  enormous  aihA 
never  ending  taxation  is  saddled  upon  nH 
to  pay  the  interest  of  a  horrid  dei»t,  tlHS 
principal  of  which  can  never  »  paid ;  that  a 
standing  army  ol*  ten  thousand  men,  v^ith 
M^jor  Generals,  and  Brigadiers  in  plentyV 
has  been  erectea  in  ti/iie  of  tce,  a  thinj 


Savannah  AnuaEas.  It  is  now  more 
than  four  months  since  an  “  honorable^ 
treaty  put  an  end  to  that  glorious'^  war, 
which  the  American  Republic,  under  the 
auspices  and  favounog  fortunt  s  of  James 
Madison,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  waged 
in  vain  lor  “  Free  trade  and  Sailor'^ s  rights  f 
And  during  all  iked  neither  the  .stupid 
iufatuation  of  party  zealotry,  nor  the  cun¬ 
ning  impudence  of  crafty  policy,  has  dared 
.to  insuU  the  American  people,  with  any 
thing  farther  in  praise  of  the  lanie  And 
impotent  eonclusionf  at  which  Madison  and 
Na|Kfleon  ultimately  arrived,  than  was 
dished  up  io  the  polluted  pages  of  the  hire¬ 
ling  newspapers  of  adnainistration.  And 
it  WHS  left  10  the  political  desperadoes  who 
compose  the  .Common  Council  of  the  au¬ 
gust  city  of  Savannah,  to  rear  their  hag- 
sard  heads,  from  the  depths  of  national 
uiaappointment  and  humiliation,  and  to 
pour  into  the  ravished  ears  of  the  hero  of 
Bladm^burgy  one  single,  solitary,  quiver 
Ing  blast  of  feverish  praise  and  gratula- 
tion.  ,  j 

It. would  be  cruel  to  withhold  from  our 
headers,  a  treat,  the  novelty  and  singularity 
Of  which  no  less  than  the  intrefudity  of  the 
thief  cooks,  recommend  it  to  notice. 

The  council  of  the  city  of  Savannah, 
then,  bn  the  day  qf  June,  1815,.  more 
than/ew/r  mimlhs  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
have  resolved  to  com{diment  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  measured  strains 
of  real,  stem,  republicait— flattery  and  adu^ 
lation !  If  theyr  hawe  not  succeeded  so 
well  as  the  friends  of  republican  virtue  and 
heroism  might  desire,  let  it  be  rememliered, 
that  the  ground  of  praise  was  limited  and 
scanty;  and  that  they  have  done  all,  that 
the  most  ingenious  deceivers  could,  under 
such  circumstances,  perform. 


An  address  to  James  sepa¬ 

rately  from  the  army  and  navy-— to  James 
Madison — individually— identically— [irais* 
ing  him,  for  what  he  had  done  iu  the  “  glo¬ 
rious^  struggle,  would  probably,  however 
carefully  expressed,  in  nine  , cases  out  of 
ten,  appear  to  carry  an  air  of  irony*  Aware 
Of  this,  it  would  seem,  th#  tfoflncU 
toL  IT*  Q 
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^'hateverthe  arbitration  may  decide  against 
our  ancient  lines ;  our  taxes,  our  debts,  the 
^iood  which  has  been  shed,  is  all  so  much 
$he€r  LOSS  :  in  com|>€nsation  and  remunera¬ 
tion  for  which  we  have  received,  jusl  e\- 
pjcily  nothing  at  cUl,  We  lought  we.l :  but 
i\  did  us  no  good.  AVe  beat  the  British  by 
)ea  and  land :  but  we  got  nothing  b)  it. 
**  Great  cty  and  little  tiooL'^  In  one  word, 
Our  presidential  ralint^rus  put  us  on  snch 
Voyage,  that  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as 
the  niayor  and  aldermen  of  Savannah,  were 
roaring  glud  to  get  back  again. 

A  war  w  hich  costs  mucliy  loses  somethings 
and  acquires  nothings  bad  certainly  belter 
never  have  been  beiim. 

And  one  would  thinks  that  the^s  who  de¬ 
clare  themselves  happy  at  its  terminating 
In  such  a  way,  epulu  never  have  been  so 
mad  as  to  have  desired  its  commencement; 
certainly  not  so  inconshtent  as  to  declare 
theuiselvcB  pleased  with  both  its  conimtnce^ 
ment  and  its  temiinaiicn. 

Such  however  is  the  absurdity  for  which 
the  sage  council  of  Savannah  claim  the  ap¬ 
plause  bf  the  nation. 

They  consider  the  iamination  of  the 
war  happy  and  at  the  same  time  declare 
its  commencement  to  have  been  “jW/  and 
necessaryj* 

How  can  the  two  things  stand  together, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  ? 

If  the  war  was  “jWf  and  necessary^'*  how 
can  its  termination,  subjecting  us  to  mudi 
loss,  and  obtaining  none,  not  one,  not  an 
appearance  of,  or  even  an  apology  for,  one 
of  its  most  insignificant  professed  objects, 
be  a  “  hajjfy  termination  T 
■  We  went  to  war  to  establish  the  right  of 
seamen  in  American  merchant  vessels  to 
be  exempted  from  impressments.  Is  there 
in  the  treaty  a  word  relating  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  ?  Not  a  syllable. 

We  went  to  war  to  have  the  doctrine  of 
blockades  regulated  to  our  advantage.  Is 
there  a  word  in  the  treaty  on  that  subject  i 
Not  one. 

We  withdrew  our  suit;  paid  our  own 
costs ;  and  were  glad  enough  to  get  off  so. 

And  this,  say  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  Savannah,  is  a  happy  termination  of  the 
controversy. 

There  is  more  evil  in  the  prevalence  of 
such  a  pernicious  heresy  than  most  men,  1 
fear,  are  willing  to  believe.  If  we  are  to 
£ght  simply  and  merely  for  the  sake  of 
5ghliDg*--if  it  is  once  established  that  be¬ 
cause  we  fought  bravely^  though  we  got 


nothing  by  it ;  wc  arc  sufficiently  compete 
sated  tor  all  our  blood  and  money;  if  the 
doctrine  once  obtains  that  a  few 
actiotis  are  to  a  nation  a  sufficient  remuna* 
ration  for  all  the  evils  and  horrors  of  war, 
then  it  will  always  le  advisable  for  the 
United  States  to  be  in  war;  for  they  will 
always  be  found  capable  of  the  most  he¬ 
roic  exploits.  If  it  be  once  <leemed  right 
to  fight,  bt  cause  we  can  fight,  America  will 
never  he  entitled  to  peace. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  universal  unsophis¬ 
ticated  joy  which  burst  from  the  nation  on 
the  return  of  peace — e^u  n  snch  a  peace,  bls 
we  obtained,  most  inconiestibly  proved, 
that  war  was  foreign  from  the  national  de¬ 
sire.  The  objects  of  the  v^ar  failed  :  and  . 
yet  they  hailed  peace  as  the  greatest  of  ' 
blessings.  Can  it  be  possiide,  that  the 
same  people  should  have  really  believed  a 
war  necesstiry,  who,  in  raptures  and  ecstacy 
poured  thdr  thanks  and  gratiiude  to  Hea^ 
ven  for  its  termination,  although  nothing 
had  been  obtained,  and  much  had  been 
lost  hj  it  ! 

V.'iiat  is  the  difference  now,  between  the 

peace  party'*'*  and  the  tools  of  Administra¬ 
tion  ? 

B(fon‘  the  war,  the  peace  party  said,  it 
is  unnecessary.  After  it  was  declared, 
they  said,  wit^raw  your  pretensions— and 
v,e  shdii  I  ave  percc.  This  was  treason. 

Ill  the  end,  however,  the  pretensions  were 
w  ithdrawn ;  peace  followed ;  and  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  Savannah,  thank  the  pre- 
siilent  for  making  this  peace  t 

Ire  would  have  t.eeu  entitled  to  much 
t>re<iter  thanks,  had  he  never  begun  the 
I  war. 

They  thank  him  for  setting  us  down,  fa¬ 
tigued,  shattered  and  forlorn,  where  he  first 
took  us  up. 

But  they  say  ne  are  traitors,  becaase  we 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
never  taken  ns  up,  at  all. 

Having  settled  it  entirely  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  that  the  peace  is  as  happy,  as 
the  war  was  necessary,  their  worships  of 
Savannah  venture,  as  they  express  them¬ 
selves,  “  to  approach  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  otfer  him  their  thanks 
and  their  gratitude  for  the  patriotism,  enet^ 
gy,  and  fimmess,  displayed  by  him,^  dur¬ 
ing  the  war!  When,  or  where,  or  how%  is 
not  hinted.  Great  praise  is  due  for  this  one 
act  of  discretion,  where  we  witness  so  much 
insanity ;  for  it  would  le  difficult  to  per¬ 
suade  any  rational  man  in  the  United  8tatef^ 
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ifiat  any  one  of  thoae  virtues  have  distin* 
guished  Mr.  Mitdisoriy  during  the  (ate  trou¬ 
bles. 

The  very  fulsome  and  unfounded  eulogy, 
was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  r 

“  It  fvas  ihtrrfore  resolved  unanimously y 
that  the  mayor  do  communicate  the  above  to 
the  president  in  such  manner  as  he  m:\y 
think  proper.” 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Mayor  commences  his 
letter,  hy  informing  the  patriotic,  energetic 
and  firm  preshlent,  what  distin^ished  pa¬ 
triots,  the  peo[)Ie  of  Savannah  are.  As  this 
letter  is  really  a  curiosity,  it  is  presented  to 
the  reader,  entire. 

Extract  froiti  the  minutes. 

•  D.  D.  Williams,  C.  C. 

Savannahy  5th  Junty  1815. 

SIR— The  people  of  this  city  have  been  as  I 
distinguished  for  their  patriotism,  as  fora  con¬ 
sistent,  uniform,  and  zealous  support  of  repub¬ 
lican  administrations.  They  have  on  no  ocoa- 
sion  listened  to  the  voice  of  faction,  when  the 
‘  interests  of  the  country,  or  the  measures  of  go¬ 
vernment,  have  called  for  their  services  or  tl^ir 
acquie^crnce. 

They  believed  the  late  war  to  have  been  Just, 
necessary,  and  righteous-^because  it  was  ren¬ 
dered  inevitable,  by  the  contempt  the  enemy  | 
had  evinced  for  the  American  spirit,  and  the 
outrages  he  had  committed  on  those  essential 
rights  and  pri.ieiples,  which  had  given  this  fe- 
piihlic  a  separate  and  dignified  station  among 
<  the  powers  of  the  earth.  It  was  a  war,  then, 
which  ^hou4d  have  taken  to  its  aid  the  united 
valour*  and  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  American 
people;  for  it  was  a  second  straggle  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  privileges  and  doctrines. 
Consecrated  by  the  blood,  and  virtue  of  the  *76 
patriots.  This  was  a  momentous  crisis;  it  ex¬ 
hibited  the  inteiesting  spectacle  of  the  last  re¬ 
public,  engaging,  single  hamled,  one  of  the 
roost  powerful  monaretdes  of  the  world.  Will 
not  posterity  blush  to  learn,  sir,  that  at  this  ca¬ 
lamitous  perio<l,  big  with  the  fate  of  freedom, 
lections  of  this  envied  nation  reared  the  crest 
of  a  traitorous  disafP  ction,  withheld  their  con¬ 
tingents,  and  refused  their  co-operation  in  the 
common  cause  ?  That  sections  at  this  period 
rejoiced  in  the  carnage  and  triumphs  of  foreign 
despots,  but  deemed  it  unbecoming  to  manifest 
t)^  public  demonstrations  a  joy  in  the  splen¬ 
did  achievements  and  triumphs  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  ?  That  efiorts  were  made  to  paralize 
'  the  measures  of  the  government,  in  its  un- 
d^nted  and  vigorous  prosecution  ot  the  war? 
Ail  this  was  dwe ;  hut  enough  of  valour  and 
'patriotism  reoLiined  to  carry  our  ceuntiy 
through  the  war  with  glory  and  reputation; 
enough  of  both  remained  to  prove  the  energy 
and  stability  of  a  federal  republic  and  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  hypothesis  of  European  statesmen  and 
philosophers,  that  such  a  formed  political  in* 


istitution  U  not  fitted  to  withstand  thd  ruder 
'  shocks  of  exterual  violence. 

The  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  the 
world  may  now  be  convinced,  that  a  federal, 
representative — democracy,  upen  the  model  of 
the  American,  is  suited  to  all  the  pnrpWses  of 
war  and  of  peace.  This  afifords^  abundant  mat* 
ter  tor  exultation  to  every  man,  who  has  llie 
honour  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  great  common* 
wealth. 

At  no  periefd  of  the  late  contest  did  you^de* 
spafr  of  the  republic.  Its  trophies  and  happy 
termination  have  given  you  a  high  aad  deserved 
!  station  in  the  hearts  and  confidence  ofyouFpa* 
triotic  countrymen,  among  whom,  none  feel 
more  grateful,  or  can  ofier  with  more  sincerity 
the  tribute  of  respect  contained  in  the  reso|u« 
tion  of  the  corporation  of  this  city,  1  now  have 
the  honour  to  convey  to  you. 

In  presenting  it,  I  pray  you  to  accept  the  M- 
Ruranres  of  respect  and  consideration  with 
which  1  am  your  fellow  citizen, 

THOMAS  U.  F.  CHARLTON, 
Mayor  of  Savannah. 

His  Excel.  James  Madison, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Madison  was  never  placed 
in  so  awkard  a  situation,  since  the  receipt 
of  Moris.  Gen.  Turreau’s  letter.  To  reply 
to  undeserv  ed  praise,  is  one  of  the  mostdif* 
ficult  things  in  this  world.  Let  us  see  how 
Mr.  Madison  gets  along  with  it. 

Washingtony  June  19, 1815.* 

Sir — I  hire  duly  received  your  .coinmuiiica- 
tion  of  the  5th  inst.  and  am  very  sensible  of 
tiie  value  1  ought  to  place  on  the  friendly  aad 
favourable  Kentiments  which  it  conveys,  from  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Savaonali. 

It  wifi  always  be  honorable  for  the  patriotic 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  that  they  uniformly  and 
zealously  supported  their  country,  in  eveiy 
stage  of  the  struggle,  which  has  terminated  so 
happily  for  its  interests,  and  so  gl  riuusly  for 
its  aims,  and  its  republican  institutions. 

It  was  a  struggle  due  to  the  independence  of 
'  the  present,  and  to  the  sectiri  y  of  future  gene¬ 
rations.  It  could  not  have  been  avoided  with¬ 
out  a  derogation  from  both.  And  it  Is  a  proud 
and  gratifying  consideration  that  its  issne  has 
consolidated  the  one,  and  is  so  auspicious  Ur  tho 
other. 

Jfrhe  pf-ace  does  not  embrace  evefy  prov4- 
sion  whic'i  might  have  beeu  justly  claimed,  na 
blame  can  touch  those,  whose  blood,  and  Whose 
treasure  were  devoted  to  the  public  eausar. .  If 
a  more  tmaormoiis  discharge  cf  patriotic  dbties 
could  have  fendered  the  contest  shorter,  or  the 
condnet  of  it  less  costly,  or  could  Imve  improv¬ 
ed,  in  any  maiMier,  tlie  terms  om  whirk  it  wns 
clo  ed  ;  time  and  reflection,  are  giving  lessooV 
to  those  who  did  not  emulate  general  ex¬ 
ample,  which  wilt  be  a  barrier  against  recur¬ 
rences  ot*  tiie  melancholy  enor  :  whilst  the  past 
difficulties  which  w  re  added  to  those  iasepar^ 
ble  from,  an  unaided  ent^nnter  of  »  powcrlbi 
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to  advertarf,  eoMtot  Uie  iloal  triumph  orer 
tb«  wliote.  .  . 

Accfpt«  tir,  lad  tender  to  those  associated 
with  you,  assuraoL'es  of  my  hi^h  respect,  aod 
of  my  frieiidly.wisliet.  MADISON. 

U*  P.CkarUon^ 

Mayor  of  the  dty  of  Savannah. 
It  it  not  often  that  we  can  ^tch  these 
gentry  upon  paper  9  and  when  we  do,  we 
ought  to  onderttand  them.  This  attention 
it  eertamly  due  to'  ed  great  a  inan  !  at  the 
l^reskient  of  the  United. Statee. . 

In  this  reply,  Mr.  Madison  assepts,  that 
the  late  war  was  a  struggle  due  to  the  inde- 
pendence  of  ike  prtatni^  to  the  security  of 
fkUmre  generations  p  that  “  U  cculd  not 
have  been  avoided  mihout  a  derogation  from 
both  i*  and  that  “  it  is  a  proud  and  gratify¬ 
ing  consideration^  that  its  issue  has  consoli¬ 
dated  the  one^  (that  is  the  independence  of 
the  present  generation,)  and  is  so  auspicious 
to  the  other^\ihB.t  in  the  security  of  future 
generations.)  The  amount  of  the  whole,  is, 
in  plain  English,  this, 

The  struggle  was  for  present  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  future  security*;  we  could  not 
avoid  it  without  derogating  from  both ;  and 
the  issue  has  been  favorable  to  both. 

What  a  contempt  of  the  good  opinion  of 
reflecting  men  do  these  declarations  exhib¬ 
it.  In  the  first  place,  the  struggle  w  as  for 
indefiendence.  Who  can  be  made  to  be¬ 
lieve  this  ?  If  the  struggle  Was  for  inde¬ 
pendence;  and  if  we  did  uot  obtain  that  for 
which  we  struggled,  if  we  failed  in  our  ob¬ 
ject  ;  as  most  assuredly  we  did,  whatever 
.^j^lliativfs  may  be  thrown  in  to  soothe  our 
disapptMntment ;  then  it  would  follow,  that 
we  have  lost  our  independence.  And  yet 
.  this  intrepid  gentleman  assures  the  worship- 
fhl  mayor,  that  although  the  struggle  w^as 
for  Independence,  and  failed,  yet  was  inde- 
p^ndence  consolidated^  by  it ! 

But  says  he — for  no  man  more  than  Mr. 
Madison,  knows  and  feels  how  completely 
he  was  foiled— “  if  the  peace  does  not  embrace 
EVERT  prortyfw”— as  if  it  embraced  almost 
all ;  somcy  at  least — when  every  body  knows 
-  that  it  embraces  not  one  which  was  claim- 
cd^“No  blame  can  attach  to  those  whose 
bloexl^  and  whose  treasure  were  devoted  to  the 
public  cause.  Now,  all  this  is  certainly  ve¬ 
ry  fair  and  reasonable;  and  whenever  he 
shall  be  able  to  shew  where  he  lost  either 
a  drop  of  blood,  or  an  ounce  of  treasure  in 
the  cause,  he  may  fairly  claim  some  praise.- 
But  Mr.  Madison  ascribes  his  failure  to 
g  want  of  unanimity,  on  the  part  of  the 
yooplt!  tad  ctpecUllj  to  that  wicked  par* 


ty  called  federal.  They  would  not  help 
him,  and  therefore  he  could  not  obtain 
^  every  provision''' — therefore  it  was  that  bc 
failed.  Let  us  for  argument  sake  allow  the 
gentleman  his  facts,  and  what  ibtlows? 
Why  simply,  tli»a  be  whs  unfit  for  his  sta¬ 
tion.  *  For  unfit  for  bis  station,  most  assur¬ 
edly  must  thai  ;'res»deiit  be,  who  is  unable  to 
cairy  bis  priject  into  execution,  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  where  there  is  universal  obedience  to 
the  laws;  where  he  is  authorised  to  lay 
taxes  and  le^y  armies,  to  any  extent  he 
pleases;  wlien^  the  whole  amount  of  oppo¬ 
sition  consists  in  ibis;  that  one  p  irty  soysf 
and  another  without  saying  exactly  so,  acts 
in  the  snme  way,  ve  will^/o  nothing  more*, 
we  will  give  notiiing  more,  than  you,  Mr. 
President,  by  your  laws,  declare  to  be  ne¬ 
cessary.  What  you  thus  dem  md  we  stand 
ready  to  give— no  more.  Uncrenerouj*ly  hi 
this  unwillingness  to  do  more  than  b  gal 
duty  requited,  is  imputed  exclusively  to 
federalists,  it  is  a  very  notorious  fact,  that 
it  extended  to  all  classes  of  the  communi¬ 
ty  ;  to  all  men  of  all  parlies ;  to  those  very 
persons  who  declared  the  war ;  nay,  to  the 
president  himself.  For  when  did  Ikey^  when 
did  HE,  subsisting,  as  he  and  they  did,  upon 
the  puldic  bounty,  when  I  say  did  he  of 
they  subscribe  a  dollar  to  any  of  the  public 
loans  ?  When  did  they  apply  one  cent  of  all 
they  received  from  the  public  chest,  to  the 
public  necessities. 

It  is  very  true  that  federalists,  did  not,. ex. 
cept  where  invasion  was  apprehended,  equip 
themselves  in  military  costume :  nor  did 
the  democrats.  It  ia  very  true  that  they* 
did  not  subscribe  to  loans,  when  they 
thought  it  a  losing  business;  neither  did 
the  democrats;  Mr.  Madison  himself  nevef 
did ;  nobody  did  ;.  evety  body  ilischarged 
the  legal  exactions!  no  bo^ly  did  more* 
And  it  never  will,  and  never  can  happenv 
that  in  any  war,  except  where  immediate 
invasion  is  apprehended,  more  than  a  corn* 
pliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  laVT 
will  be  deemed  a  duty. 

With  the  full  sweep,  however,  of  all 
such  laws  as  Mr.  Madison  choose  to  hav^ 
passed — for  congress  passed  all  he  request^ 
ed  for  raising  men  and  money— with  th^ 
entire  pecuniary  and  physical  resources  of 
the  nation  at  his  disposal,  Mr.  MadisoA 
complains,  that  the  citizens  were  not  witef 
than  his  laws :  that  they  did  not  do  niafi 
than  his  laws  declared  to  be  nefeessafy ! 

And  he  avows,  that  with  such  mach^ 
neiy,  h*  covM  sot  work  oiA  bii  {»ur|M>i04 
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If  ciher  people  were  not  more  willing,  to 
part  with  their  money  than  }u  was,  he 
could  not  get  along !  If  other  people  were 
not  more  willing  to  tight,  than  he  was,  he 
must  give  up  the  bnsiness !  But  he  hopes, 
good  man,  it  will  teach  them  better,  the 
next  tittiL ! 

The  amount  of  the  whole  of  this  canting 
and  whining,  is,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
agree  to  a  meagre  treaty,  providing  for  not 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  war,  because  the 
people  did  not  do  more,  than  it  was  their 
duly  to  do ;  because  they  did  not  do  nsorr, 
than  the  laws  commeuided ;  because,  when 
the  laws  said,  this,  and  this,  and  this,  we 
want,  the  people  were  not  wise  enough  to 
aay,  more  is  wanted ;  because,  having  a 
vernmenty  they  left  it  to  that  government,  to 
say,  what  was  wanted,  and  did  not  consi¬ 
der,  that  the  government  was  incapable  of 
knowing  and  communicating  iU  wants. 

And  this  is  the  consolation,  this  the  gra¬ 
titude,  which  the  ireople  of  these  states 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  mao,  who  has 
squandered  millions  and  millions  of  their 
money ;  who  has  caused  the  blood  of  thou- 
saBits  and  tens  of  thousands  to  flow  in  the 
^mavailing  and  profitless  contest  I  He  be¬ 
holds  the  bont's  of  our  fellow  citizens  strew¬ 
ed  over  the  country,  and  bleaching  under 
the  winds  of  heaven;  he  sends  forth  his 
tax  gatherers  with  every  species  of  exac¬ 
tion;  he  beholds  the  sutferings  of  his  coun¬ 
try  every  where  around  him;  and  he  repays 
a  liberal  and  patriotic  peo;4e,  by  saying, 
nil  this  was  not  enough :  it  was  your  fault 
not  mine,  that  1  made  a  disgraceful  treaty. 

'Treasury  Departments  June^  26,  1815. 

Sir— By  the  two  notifications  from  this  de-  ’ 
{Mrlment  of  the  12tli  and  23d  inst.  of  which  co¬ 
ins  arc  annexed,  you  will  perceive  that  funds 
ave  been  assigned  for  the  payment  of  certain 
Treasury  Notes  therein  specified,  and  that,  con- 
•eqncntly,  the  interest  on  thoee  notes  wili,pursB- 
nnt  to  the  7tli  section  of  the  act  of  the  3d  of 
March  last,  **  to  authorise  a  k>an  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding  18,452,800  dollars.**  cease  on  the 
days  stated  in  those  notifications  fespectively. 

la  receiving  Treasury  Notes  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion  which  bears  interest,  you  will,  until  other¬ 
wise  directed,  observe  the  following  rules,  as  to  I 
the  duration  of  the  interest  on  them ;  that  is  to 
say : 

1.  On  Treasury  notes  not  due  when  rseeived^ 
interest  is  to  be  computed  foin  the  date  of  the 
note  to  the  day  when  received,  in  the  manner 
heretofore  directed. 

2.  On  Treasury  Notes  vahith  thall  have  hf- 

€om^  nAem  rseeind^  tsMomi  If  payable 


Boston  or  Kew-Tork,  Uitefetl  li  to  be  eoo* 
pitted  from  the  date  of  the  note  tO  the  day  vrhitt 
received,  although  it  may  be  more  tlum  one 
year.  If  payable  at 

Philadelphia,  on  or  before  the  Iff  ef 
fusts  1815,  interest  Is  to  be  computed  from  the 
date  of  the  note  to  the  first  of  August,  1815.  fiT 
payable  after  the  first  of  August^  1815,  interest 
is  to  be  computed  lor  one  year  only.  If  paya« 
bte  at 

Baltimone  or  Washington,  on  or  bffore  the  1st 
rfJulys  i815,  intere  t  is  to  be  computed  from 
the  date  of  the  no.e  to  the  first  of  July,  1815. 
If  payable  afler  the  first  qf  July,  1815,  inter  ft 
is  to  he  computed  for  oue  year  only.  If  paya^, 
ble  at 

:  Richmond  or  Charleston,  Interest  Is  to  tm 
computed  for  one  year  only.  It  payable  at 

ISavannah,  on  or  btfbre  the  first  day  qf  Septen^ 
her,  1815,  interest  is  to  be  computed  from  tim 
date  of  the  note  to  the  first  ot  September,  1815, 
No  nores  are  in  circulation  payable  at  SaTanoab4 
after  the  fir-t  of  September,  1815^ 

I  am,  respectfully,  Sir,  your  obedieol  serfiOtf 

A.  J.  DALLAS, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

[Here  follows  the  notifications  from  UMl 
Treasury  of  the  15tb  and  23d  of  June,  alceady 
published  in  this  paper.] 

IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS~Tu189at,  May  23. 

The  indispositiof]  of  the  Ltyd  Chancellor  still  contzon. 
ing,  his  place  was  filled  on  this,  as  on  the  preceding  day^ 
by  Lord  Elleoborough. 

AODKES8  TO  THE  PRINCE  REGENT. 

The  order  of  ihe  d^,  for  taking  Messi^  of  bis 
Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  Regent  into  consideratiofi,' 
being  rend. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  and  addressed  the  Hcccr. 
The  qiiestioo,  he  said,  upon  which  they  were  about  to 
decide,  was  one  involviog  the  awful  altemative  ef  peace 
or  war— an  a  ternative  awful  at  any  time  te  those  upn 
were  desirous  of  stq;)ping  the  progress  o(f  human  calami¬ 
ties,  but  attended,  al  the  present  moment,  by  comidera- 
tioQs  which  increased  its  magnitude,  as  there  were  many 
circumstaoces  iu  our  internsu  shuatioo,  that  must  reiuler 
a  respite  from  war,  even  for  a  short  period,  aa  oluect  df 
great  imporiance.  Aft«^r  a  struggle  of  three  or  four  and 
twenty  yeart-aAer  the  coavuinoiii  aud  revohiiioos  ey 
states  and  Empires,  which  the  world  had  eij^rienced  in 
that  time,  a  return  to  pacific  habits  was  desirable  iu  aU 
respects,  with  reference  to  the  gerorai  state  of  Europe. 
He  would  allow,  that  no  secemdary  iuteresU  or  mioor 
dangers  should  be  put  in  eompetitioo  with  the  groat  adi- 
vantages  of  paace ;  btit  the  question  for  them  to  consider 
was,  could  they  remain  at  peace  ?— could  they  tnioy  it3 
advantages  and  blessings  without  disturbance  p  ft  was 
their  duty  to  look  calmly  andideliberatrly,  without  pre¬ 
judice  and  without  passion,  at  the  crisis  in  whieb 
stood.  If  the  evil  of  war  could  b«  avoided,  consistently 
with  our  honor  and  our  security,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
khat  it  sjiould  be  avoided,  but  no  iwesent  ioconvenieRU 
sbotild  dispose  ot  to  any  unbecoming  compromise  injuri- 
out  to  tbe  character  of  the  country.  The  first  quesdoa 
to  ^terniioe  was,  whether  we  had  a  just  cause  dT  war  f 
This  question  was  to  be  argued  with  two  refereccea.^ 
Pint,  as  it  regarded  the  person  at  the  head  of  tbe  gw- 
vernment  of  Prance  ;  and,  secondly,  as|  it  regarded 
pec^le  composing  the  body  of  the  nation.  As  for  at  ihe 
individual  at  the  bead  of  the  government  was  concerned, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  eituatioB  in  whicb  ww 
were  now  placed  was  brought  about  by  him,  in  vidatiofi 
’•iwlNRlv  to  which  hwvtiw  pwrky.  Bit  {iOn  BmA 
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l^iverpool)  ^at  aw;ire  that  some  defence  wai  attempted 
to  he  aet  up,  on  the  ground  oi  a  violation  of  contract  to¬ 
wards  iiim  by  another  pow^.  But  even  if  thar  charge 
was  true,  it  arould  not  justify  his  conduct  to  ttie  Allies, 
unlC'S,  in  the  $rst  instance,  he  had  claimed  redress  and 
heenr^used*  Every  writer  on  the  law  of  nations  would 
inform  them  thatii  was'not  the  experience  ol  iojuiy,  but 
the  refusal  of  redress,  that  consututed  the  o^uce  by 
which  treaties  became  void,  and  war  expedite t.  Besides, 
there  was  not  oue  word  in  his  original  proclamations  of 
the  injury  here  aliad*  d  fn— his  mere  stateinfnt  on  first 
landing  was,  that  he  was  taken  at  a  m>*meut  of  difficulty, 
and  he  did  not  leave  it  a  matter  ot  doubt  that  it  was 
his  intention  all  along  to  resume  his  power  cm  the  tir»t 
opportunity.  But  to  look  at  in  a  larger  point  of  view, 
could  any  man.  recollecting  the  transactions  at  f'aris  in 
April  and  May  last,  deny  that  ttieir  whole  foundaliou 
re.-  iod  on  Irb  alKhcatiuii  ?  '1  he  Allies  declared  that  they 
would  not  iMB^ocidle  with  him ;  ihe  nation  declared  his 
X)RCHEA^'CI  by  its  only  organ  at  the  lime  j  the  treaties 
were  expressly  founded  on  hb  abdication ;  and  peace  was 
aliened  upon  the  piinciplethat  France  had  theu a  govern¬ 
ment  under  its  Moiiarcbicul  Constitution,  a  h  eh  aamitted 
such  security  as  was  nece.^8ary  to  the  protection  of  eu- 
l^eipeob*  On  that  account  more  advantageous  terms 
of  peace  were  allbrded  to^  Fi  aocr,  than  she  could  other¬ 
wise  have  obtained.  The  indispensable  condition  through¬ 
out  the  whole  was,  that  the  Treaty  of  Foutaiubleau  form¬ 
ed  not  a  sm .ill  part,  but  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Alii* 
9fie.t ;  of  course,  that  its  violation  absolved  the  Allif’S 
flrom  tnecouditions  to  which  tiiey  were  bound,  and  pla¬ 
ced  them  in  thatstate,  if  they 'wished  to  avail  themseiyes 
^it,  which  aiithorif*ed  a  war  witn  France.  If  lie  had 
(dc;eeeded  iu  aatislying  Their  Lordships  upon  that  point, 
he  was  siiU  willing  to  allow  that  it  eonsliUited  only  oue 
pp;  t  of  the  questiou.  The  war  should  be  justified  towards 
itiem,  should  be  proved  to  be  necessary.  The  queslioo 
heshouidfir^tpat  was,  had  this  or  any  other  naiioa  a 
prospest  of  peace,  while  the  present  Ruler  goveiued 
France  ?  We  had  the  melaocholy  advantage  ol  foitriet  u 
or  Meen  years  experience — aud  what  did  that  experience 
^wove  ?  ifid  it  uot  shew  that  no  Treaty  was  wade  with 
him  which  was  not  broken — no  engHgemeut  wuich  was 
net  violated — that  neither  success  could  satisfy,  nor  fail¬ 
ure  intimidate  him — but  that,  keeping  in  view  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  universal  empire  aud  couiinued  war,  he  prosecu¬ 
ted  his  project  to  the  destruction  of  human  happiness. — 
M'ben  the  Freoch  Revolution,  in  the  vanity  of  its  career, 
suggested  the  plan  of  extending  France  to  what  was  cal- 
its  natural  limits,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  ocean,  it  was  his  fortune.,  eu  coming  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  acquire  the  recugnili on  of  those  views,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Ltuieviile.  The  Cbalpine,  Ligurian,  Hel¬ 
vetic,  and  Batavian  Republics,  were  guaranteed  in  their 
independence  by  the  same  'i'reaty  ;  yet  their  indepen¬ 
dence  wau  subsequently  violated,  not  in  one  instance,  but 
in  all — they  were*  (me  after  another,  either  incoriiorateci 
at  integral  parts  of  France,  or  as  dependencies  miaer  the 
damio ion  of  her  Chief.  When  he  could  she  Wjwhat  Italy 
what  Switzerland  and  Holland  liad  sutrered,  it  must  ap¬ 
pear  that  po  power,  however  .^ubmibsive,  or  however 
friendly ,  could  satisfy  his  deman^.  Their  independence 
iBUSt  faU  a  sacrifice  to  his  ambition. .  His  conduct  with 
regard  to  Spain,  was  apother  prooi  of  tiiis.  That  country 
was  in  a  state  of  aLyect  sur>mi  .sioo— her  troops  were  fight¬ 
ing  with  the  armies  of  France— tlie  revolution  which 
placed  the  present  King  on  the  Throne  was  a  procf 
of  the  extent  of  Frencn  influence,  and  the  subsequent 
iovasiM  of  that  territory  was  an  instance  of  tlie 
unlimited  ambition  of  the  French  Kqler.  His  principle 
vtas  not  **  parcere  subjectis  et  dt^beilare  superbos,’*  but 
one  of  universal  depression  and  slavery.  His  attempt  on 
the  Russian  empire  was  aooUier-  proof  of  liis  designs. — 
Lposidering  the  preparations  that  were  necessary  to  the 
undertaking,  it  was  imp«*«:^ible  tu  doubt  that  his  love  of 
empire  was  his  prevailing  passion,  and  required  to  be  re¬ 
sisted.  But  were  the  circumstances  by  which  his  return 
was  characterised  of  a  nature  to  alter  our  fears  .P  on  the 
contrafy,  there  was  everj;  thing  to  aggravate  them.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  tliat  his  letnrn  was  called  for  by  the 
mtioD,  for,  maki^  the  fair  allowance  for  discontented 
men,  who  must  be  mood  under  all  Geveroments,  and  par-. 


ticularly  under  a  Government  but  newly  established, iKa 
people  were  contented  and  happy  under  Loub_  XVlIl.-w* 
He  was  recalled  as  a  military  chief  by  the  military  pow  • 
er,  because  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  Goverunent 
was  military.  It  was  stated  by  some  that  the  age  at 
which  he  had  now  arrived,  waslik^y  tocheck  Uie  errors 
of  his  ambiiion.  There  was  a  species  of  ambiliun^  which 
originating  in  the  excess  of  noble  and  generous  sentiments, 
was  lain  ied  into  iuteraperance  by  the  fervour  of  youth, 
but  afterwards  heranie  qualified  by  the  |prudeuce  of  age 
and  experience.  BjJt  could  they  look  to  the  events  of  Eu¬ 
rope  for  the  last  14  years,  c  mid  they  look  to  his  conduct, 
not  for  weeks  but  for  days  before  his  abdication,  and  hc^ 
that  any  change  of  time  or  circtimstances  could  recall  hio} 
to  ttie  lave  of  repose  ?  The  prospector  establishing  a  lim¬ 
ited  monarchy  WHS  another  point  relied  on  But  what 
were  they  to  hope  from  that  ?  He  was  as  much  a  friend 
as  any  man  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  Government  in 
France,  on  the  model  of  our  own,  as  far  as  was  practicab  e. 
Many  speculation  were  ventured  on  this  subject  iu  the 
course  of  the  last  few  yeors,  and  among  others,  it  became, 
a  question  how  far  a  nation  requiriug  so  large  a  military 
force  for  iis  protection  was  capable  ot  receiving  and 
maintaining  a  free  Constitution.  1>d  this  speculative 
questiou  he  shouhl  not  offer  any  ppieion ;  but  this  fie 
would  say,  timt  no  governmeut  could  be  free  whose  Chief 
was  uot  only  military  hiai-seif,  but  was  indebted  ior  the 
title  to  the  sword.  France  could-  uot  have  selected 
individual  under  whom  she  was  so  unlikely  to  eijoy  the 
adyaotages  of  a  limited  monarchy.  Could  they  shut 
their  eyes  upon  all  that  has.  passed,  and  believe  that 
peace  was  attainable,  while  the  Government  of  France 
remained  iu  the  state  it  was  at  present  i*  He  was  now 
come  to  the  point  iu  which  a  great  part  of  the  met  its  of 
the  questiou  lay.  He  would  admit  the  danger  to  whicl) 
a  war  must  necessarily  expose  a  country,  aud  the  risk 
with  which  it  wa?  attended,  he  would  allow,  that  peace 
was  so  great  a  blessing,  and  war  so  great  an  evil,  that 
many  sacrifices  shoulc  he  made  to  preserve  the  latter.— 
On  the  motion  for  an  address  upon  a  former  oc¬ 
casion,  no  argument  of  this  kind  was  made  use  of* 
It  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  we  had  but  two 
alternatives — either  a  state  of  war,  or  a  state  of 
armed  preparation  and  defence.  There  was  also 
this  particular  circumstance, to  be  observed,  that 
he  bad  reuirned  to  the  Government,  while  the  Al¬ 
lies  were  yet  a,t  Vienna,  before  their  armies  were 
reduced  to  a  peace  establishment,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  while  they  were  in  a  condition  the  best  adapted 
to  resist  him.  It  was  known  that  Europe,  that 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  had  but  one  object  iu  view, 
and  pos.sc8.s#d  the  means  as  well  as  the  will  to  meet 
the  their  situation.  Would  it  be 

said,  let  Bonaparte  recruit  his  armies  while  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  return  to  their  peace  establi^h- 
ment«?  No  one  could  be  so  senseless  as  to  recom¬ 
mend  it. 

Let  them  look  to  history.  How  few  instance^ 
would  they  find  in  which  a  confederation  was  ef¬ 
fected  among  the  great  States  of  Europe,  for  one 
political  object.  Why  had  these  confederations, 
such  as  they  were,  in  most  cases  failed  ?  Because, 
when  one  was  ready  to  act,  another  fell  off  froni 
the  undertaking.  It  was  tlie  constant  policy  oj 
those  great  men,  whose  memories  he  should  ever 
hold  in  respect,  to  inculcate  the  principle  of  alli¬ 
ance  and  confederation  with  the  states  of  Europe. 
One  of  them  lived  but  to  attempt — the  other  died, 
regretting  its  failure.  But  now,  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented,  would  we  give  up  its  advantages!^ 
We  had  now  a  ca.se  that  justified  us  in  going  to 
war.  France  had  violated  the  treaty.  We  had 
the  means  of  opposing  the  French  ruler  wHh 
efiect,  and  ii  we  rei'used  to  employ  them  now,' 
we  might  never  possess  them  again.  The  majo- 
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utf  of  the  French  nation  was  against  Bona¬ 
parte,  but  though  on  eouaing  into  possession 
again,  some  might  prefer  ttie  course  of  taking 
the  chance  of  a  treaty,  be,  I  or  one.  would  de¬ 
clare  in  favour  of  going  to  wa-.  His  Lordsiiip 
then  entered  into  a  stutement  of  the  circum- 
titaoces  that  induced  Great  Britain  and  the  Al¬ 
lies  to  adopt  a  cliffeient  policy  at  the  time  that 
Paris  was  entered.  Bon  > parte  was  then  .n  pos¬ 
session  of  ail  the  fortresses  iu  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  Italy,  anJ  the  west  of  Europe.  A  single 
reverse  on  tue  part  of  the  Allies  would  have 
enabled  him  t('  negotiate  peace  on  his  own 
terms.*  luiporta.it.  therefore,  as  he  had  always 
considered  the  overthrow  of  his  power  to 
he  thoaght  that  even  an  iusectirc  peace,  which 
might  get  out  of  n  s  hands  the  fortresses  of 
Italy,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  was  preferable 
to  the  chance  of  war.  But  then  there  was  no 
manifestation  of  sentiojent' in  the  interior  of 
Fiance,  such  a>  iiad  since  expressed  itself.  If 
.  tliey  had  no  chance  of  iiccess  i*ow,  they  were 
never  likely  to  have  it,  there  was  no  hope  of 
ever  seeing  a  more  zealous  or  a  more  general 
‘  confederacy.  He  bad  used  his  best  endeavours 
to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  first  iinliLify  ofh- 
•  cers  in  Europe  as  to  the  prospect  of  success, 
considering  the  means  at  their  uispv>sai.  From 
those  opinions  he  was  enabled  to  si.atc,  that 
though  war  was  in  its  nature  uncertain,  and, 
like  all  other  events,  in  the  lands  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  yet  in  the  judgment  of  all  those  wh>. 
were  best  qualified  to  decide,  the  means  wi  re 
sufficient  to  tfie  object,  as  far  as  human  cilciila- 
tioQ  could  pronounce.  But  if  they  did  not  go 
^  to  war,  what  was  the  alternative  ?  an  armed 
peace,  a  feverish  state  of  things.  He  would  al¬ 
low,  that,  in  some  cases,  an  armed  peace  might 
be  preferable  to  war,  as  iu  the  case  vrhere  the 
allies  were  divided,  but  now  was  the  lucky  mo¬ 
ment  of  their  unioji  and  determination.  Tfie 
danger  existed,  and  we  had  the  means  toover- 
coific  it — the  danger  would  contioue,  but  the 
means  might  be  lost  for  ever.  He  deprecated 
the  appiication  of  a  shabby  and  pusillanimous 
ecououiy  on  such  occasions.  Some  wars  were 
considered  as  wars  of  interest,  but  in  Ibis  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  that  no  other 
interest  was  pursued  than  that  of  Europe  and 
the  world. 

The  principle  00-^  which  the  Allies  acted, 
namely,  to  overturn  the  existing  government  of 
France,  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  object 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  he  would  acknowlcilge,  was  an  object  dear 
to  his  heart.  They  were  feelings  he*  was  not 
ashamed  to  avow  ;  for  with  them  was  eon^Toed 
no  assurance  of  the  general  welfare  of  Europe. 
He  had,  iu  the  former  part  of  hia  speech,  ob- 
^e^ved,  that  there  existed  no  manifestation  of 
affection  for  Bonaparte  among  the  inhabitants 
of  France.  Th>s  be  w  ould  not  hesitate  again  to 
assert,  and  also  that  the  general  feeling  in  that 
country  was  favourable  to  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons— it  pervaded  every  part — North, 
Boathi  and  West,  all  alike  felt  it.  EBtertaining, 


however,  this  decided  coovictioD.  hfi  would  at 
the  same  time  avow,  that  we  had  no  right  to 
dictate  to  a  foreign  pctiple  in  the  choice  of  their 
government.  If  the  deliberate  eplnion  of  the 
people  be  difierent  from  our  own,  we  should  not 
venture  to  control  or  interfere  with  their  deter¬ 
mination.  But  we  bad  an  undoubted  right  to 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  that  acknowiedged 
power  in -others,  was  pregnant  with  danger  to 
our  own  interests,  and  even  to  create  tue  over^ 
tiirow  of  any  government  which  was  inconsistent 
with  onr  own  safety.—  [Hear^  hear^  kror.}— #0 
have  not  a  right  to  dictate  who  they  shall  hare, 
but  who  they  shall  not  htve.— {H«ir.)-“Thlf 
principle  he  would  assert  under  any  circumstaa- 
cev,  but  more  particularly  at  the  present  timq, 
when  a  treaty  bad  been  viola  cd,  in  coosequenc'h 
of  which  France  had  obtained  better  terms  than 
she  could  otherwise  liavc  expected,  and  by  the 
acceptance  of  which  she  bad  bound  herself  indi¬ 
rectly  to  tlie  exclusion  of  that  particular  go^ 
rernioent,  whose  existence  was  incompatible 
with  those  v*  ry  terms,  thus  fieely  given.— 
(/I«ar.)— In  the  dispatch  of  Lord  Clancarty,  the. 
sentiments  of  the  allied  powers  on  this  point  are 
cl*^‘a.rly  specided. 

It  slates,  that  “they  have  no  design  to  op-, 
po^e  the  c'aiin  of  France  to  choose  her  owti  - 
furm  of  government,  but  contend  against  the 
re-establish ment  of  an  indiTidutt  as  its  head, 
whose  power  was  incjDsistent  with  the  peach 
cA  Europe.  They,  at  the  same  time,  dischiiA 
all  iiit  iitioh  of  forcing  the  Bourbons  on  the 
throne,  however  desirous  they  may  feel  for  the 
accotuplishmeut  of  that  erent.*^  The  question 
then  he  wished  every  person  should  propose  to 
himself  was,  what  prospect  existed  of  a  peace 
with  Bonaparte  ?  If  there  was  none  well  founded, 
let  him  then  consider  with  what  advantage  this 
country  would  engage  in  tlie  war  at  present, 
while  there  was  now  existing  a  coalition  ap{m- 
rently  capable  of  ensuring  his  overtbraw,  and  of 
confirming  a  general  and  secure  peace.  In  this 
principle  the  h  use,  however,  would  not  con¬ 
cur.  Unless  they  deemed  it  founded  injustice; 
but  he  entreated  them  not  from  any  selfish  con¬ 
fined  policy  to  hesitate  joining  in  tlie  general 
feelingt  to  crush  the  greatest  evil  tliat  ever 
arose  in  Europe— a  feeling  not  arising  from  the 
considerations  of  policy  merely,  but  coraiug 
borne  to  every  man’s  bjsom — generating  a  uni¬ 
versal  principle,  that  no-  one  could  deem  him¬ 
self  safe  while  such  a  person  cuutinued  in  pow¬ 
er.  He  entreated  the  house  to  concur  in  senll* 
meat  with  that  union  now  existing,  by  whose 
exertions  peace  had  been  once  established, 
which  had  almost  attained  the  object  of  the 
general  wishes,  aud  which  he  trusted  would 
again,  by  their  success,  ensure  the  rights,  liber¬ 
ties,  and  tndepemlence  of  the  world.  The  no¬ 
ble  earl  concluded  by  moving  the  following  ad¬ 
dress  : 

“  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  hit 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  tbankieg  bia| 
for  bis  gracious  message,  in  which  he  informed  the 
bouse,  that  ‘  the  Prince  Regret,  aetlog.  ia  ttia 
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name  and  on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  thought  it 
yight  to  inform  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  in 
^nsequence  of  the  events  which  have  recently 
taken  place  in  France,  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  in  the  last  year,  hi: 
foyal  highness  had  judged  it  necessary  to  enter  in¬ 
to  engagements  with  his  allies,  for  the  purpose 
t>f  forming  such  a  concert  as  may  prevent  the  re¬ 
vival  ot  a  system  which  experience  hatl  proved  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  peace  and  indcperHience  of 
Europe— to  make  their  acknowledgments  to  his 
^yai  highness,  for  having  ordered  that  copies  of 
the  treaties  into  w  hich  he  had  entered  with  his  al¬ 
lies  should  be  laid  before  the  house  for  its  Infor- 
ipation— and  to  assure  his  royal  highness  of  the 
^rdial  concurrence  of  the  house  in  all  measures 
undertaken  by  his  royal  highness  with  his  allies 
Against  the  common  enemy.” 

The  motion  having  been  seconded, 

Earl  Grey  rose,  and  comiijenccd,  by  observ¬ 
ing,  th^t  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  had  deliv-|  necessity.  The  terms  were  never 

a  gpeecli  abounding  with  gratuitous  as- j disjunctively,  for  the  war  that  was  strictly  just,, 
gumption,  but  devoid  of  every  principle  ofimiist  also  be  absolutely  necessary.  BiU  when 
sound  policy,  such  as  ought  to  influence  a  Bri-,lie  spoke  of  necessity,  he  did  not  confine  him- 
|ish  boose  of  parliament  ;  confident  likewise  of|SeIf  to  that  state  of  inevitable  war  which  pre-* 
success,  without  regarding  the  opposite  side  of, eludes  all  possibility  of  receding — which,  by 
the  case,  or  considering  the  possibility  of  fail-  direct  and  open  aggression,  prevents  all  chance 
lire.  An  address  had  been  proposed,  echoing 'of  an  alternative.  Nations  were  oltcn  called 

fhe  message,  and  sanctioning  the  treaties! upon  to  oppose  remote  and  contingent  dangers, 
aid  before  the  hou.se,  but  by  which  it  was  difli-lwlien  a  prudent  foresight  apprehended  eventual 
<tiilt  to  l^Dow  w  hat  was  tl.e  real  state  of  the  j  Injury  ;  but  this  apprehension  must  be  manifest 
country.  If  he  looked  merely  to  the  address,  even  to  ordinary  observers,  or,  at  least,  must 
the  message,  and  the  treaties,  he  would  con-  be  sincerely  felt,  and  not  merely  used  as  a  pre¬ 
clude,  that  we  were  actually  at  war;  but  vvhen ! text  for  plunging  a  nation  into  the  miseries  of 
he  remembered  what  l>ad  been  said  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  on  a  former  evening,  in  answer 


her.  He  said  possibility,  not  probability,  fpT 
God  knows  the  probability  of  such  an  event 
could  not  be  contemplated.  This  night,  then, 
their  lordships  were  requested  to  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  a  war  under  this  peculiar  circum¬ 
stance  ;  but  from  this  part  of  the  case  he  would 
turn,  not  considering  it  sufficiently  important  to 
occupy  their  lordships*  attention  any  further, 
and  proceed  to  examine  the  arguments  advan^ 
ced  in  support  of  the  measure.  The  first  point 
to  which  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  alluded, 
was  the  considera'ion  of  the  general  right  of  en¬ 
gaging  in  war.  This  question,  however,  it  was 
thought  immaterial  to  labour ;  but  what  was 
said  on  it  did  not  satisfy  him.  It  was  asserted, 
and  the  principle  was  strictly  just,  that  the  only 
proper  ground  for  engaging  in  war,  was  self-de¬ 
fence.  Self-defence  undoubtedly  gave  a  just 
right;  but  to  this  must  be  added  a  powerful 
necessity.  The  terms  were  never  to  be  used 


war,  to  appease  revenge,  or  gratify  ambition. 
— This  apprehension  he  could  not  belter  desig- 
to  a  question  proposed  by  himself,  that  no  act  of'nate  than  by  using  the  term  applied  in  our  com¬ 
positive  hostility  had  or  ciirred,  and  that  no  let-  mon  law  to  that  species  of  terror  which  justifies 
lers  of  marque  and  reprivsal  were  as  yet  issued  homicitle,  that  it  must  be  “  a  teal  apprelien- 
by  our  government,  be  was  compelled  to  enter-  ,  sion,”  and  not  the  mere  suspicion  of  weak  ti- 
tain  a  contrary  opinion.  It  was,  however,  diffi  imidity.  But  this  right  of  arming  to  anticipate 
cult  to  reconcile  the  proclamation  of  the  allies, ’danger,  is  accompanied  by  a  necessity  equally 
io  which  Bonaparte  was  declared  an  outlaw  and  imperative,  which  is  a  previous  demand  ot  riglit, 
ihe  general  object  of  vengeance,  however  drawn  I  If  any  danger  be  threatened,  if  any  power  be  as- 
dowD,  with  such  statements,  and  the  reports  of|sumed  incompatible  with  the  gene  al  security, 
the  public  prints,  that  vessels  conveying  muni-  if  any  possession  be  seized  contrary  to  the  spi- 
lion  to  that  government  against  which  wc  were  rit  of  justice — a  demand  for  proper  guarantees, 
t^X)Ut  to  wRge  hostilities,  were  brought  into  our  or  for  immediate  restitution,  is  required,  before 
^rts,  and  subsequently  released.  What,  then,  we  can  be  justified  in  commencing  hostilities, 
was  the  state  of  the  country,  and  what  was  the  |  This  principle  may  perhaps  admit  of  exception 


bouse  called  on  to  sanction  ?  Was  it  to  place  a 
power  io  the  hands  of  government,  which  they 
may  exercise  at  discretion  ?  But  the  house  was 
Required  to  sanction  a  treaty  before  the  Austri¬ 
an  ratification  had  arrived.  It  is  true,  the  noble 
^rl  had  asserted  that  the  treaty  wanted  nothing 
but  the  stamp  of  office,  and  tliat  no  doubt  ex¬ 
isted  of  the  fiual  agreement  of  Austria,  and  in 
proof  of  the  assertion  quoted  the  despatch  of 
|/>rd  tiancarty.  He  was  willing  to  repose 
with  perfect  faith  on  the  correctness  of  this  re¬ 
presentation ;  but  the  treaty  was  not  as  yet 

_ _ C _ _ r.l _ i.  . 


in  certain  cases,  where  the  danger  was  so  immi¬ 
nent  as  not  to  aflford  sufficient  opportunity  for 
fulfilling  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  na¬ 
tional  equity.  This  principle  of  war  had  been 
already  laid  down  by  the  noble  carl  (Liverpool), 
but  not  in  a  manner  sufliciently  explicit.  He 
hoped  th'  ir  lordships  would  pardon  him  for  pro¬ 
ceeding  over  the  same  grounds  on  a  principle  so 
very  simple.  How  then  should  he  ajiply  this? 
Has  any  danger  been  threatened  by  France,  or 
any  act  of  aggression  committed  ?  And  was  oiir 
<lemaiid  of  reparation  neglected  ?  No  such  thing. 


Ratified;  and  if  by  any  unforseen  a’cident,  aris-|  Was  that  state  of  warlike  preparation  undertak¬ 
ing  either  from  financial  d|fficultifs  or  political  |en,  which  would  make  one  nation  Jealous  of  the 


^rangements,  Austria  should  by  any  possibility 
4esire  to  withdraw  herself  from  the  coalition, 
|io  en^a|emeDt  which  coqld  prevent 


designs  of  another  ?  No  such  thing  occurred. 
On  what,  then,  was  the'right  of  the  war  Ibunded  ? 
On  the  contravention  of  some  treaty  ?  'rhis  was 
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tii£  r6&sou  giTCft  by  the* noble  lord.  It  wa4S  said, 
by  bim,  that  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded, 
by  which  those  terms  that  were  I’ormerly  reluc¬ 
tantly  withheld  tVoui  France,  during  the  govern- 
ment  of  Napoleon,  were  given  to  her  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  return  to  the  Bourbon  authority. 
He  expressed  liis  satisfaction  that  ministers  had 
taken  that  ground,  because,  by  placing  the  ques¬ 
tion  there,  it  no -longer  involved  the  right  of 
every  country  to  choose  its  own  form  ot  govern¬ 
ment.  JVo  man  held  more  sacred  than  he  did 
the  rights  of  every  independent  nation ;  but  he 
saw  DO  advantage  in  discussing  abstract  ques¬ 
tions,  which  were  always  modified  by  various 
circumstances.  Every  nation  bad  an  undoubted 
right  to  clijuose  that  governiueut  best  suited  to 
their  situation  and  feelings ;  and  all  writers  on 
national  law  deprecate  the  interference,  control, 
or  encroachment  of  other  powers ;  but  he  vvas 
not  one  to  hold  the  general  extension  of  this 
principle,  (//car.)— lie  agreed  perl’ectly  with 
(he  noble  lord,  that  the  exercise  of  the  right,  if 
dangerous  to  other  nations,  was  liable  to  con¬ 
trol;  but  this  principle  likewise  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  limitation,  for,  if  carried  to  ex- ! 
tremes,  it  would  operate  a  general  injury,  aud 
destroy  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  people. 
The  interference  then  by  foreign  powers  did  not 
depend  on  every  remote  or  possible  danger.  Me 
was  confident  the  noble  Earl  was  too  cor¬ 
rect,  too  great  a  friend  to  the  general  princi¬ 
ple  of  national  right,  to  found  it  on  that  species 
of  danger  connected  with  the  right  itself.  I'he 
best  way  then  to  examine  it  was  to  look  to  the 
cases  where  the  exercise  was  coutrolled.  These 
were  uniformly  coufined  to  the  apprehensions  of 
unions  between  great  powers,  which  would,  of 
course,  be  dangerous  to  the  others.  In  the  case 
of  the  pragmatic  sanction  efiected  bv  Charles 
VI.  in  1724,  to  preserve  inviolate  the  Austrian 
dominions,  aud  to  support  the  interests  of  tiieein- 
pire,  in  contemplation  of  the  w  eak  reign  of  a  fe¬ 
male,  we  were  called  in  as  parties,  aud,  as  such, 
would  be  Justified  in  subsequently  interfering  in 
case  of  a  violation.  This  actually  occurred. 
In  the  war  for  the  succession,  in  which  we 
were  involved,  to  prevent  Philip  of  Anjou,  the 
second  son  of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  succeed¬ 
ing  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  consequences  wei;e 
apprehended  dangerous  to  the  general  liberty. 
King  William  had  engaged  in  a  treaty  o(  parti¬ 
tion,  unjust  in  its  principle,  and  impolitic  in  its 
object,  to  give  Spain  to  Charles  of  Austria, 
and  to  partition  the  other  dominions  of  that 
monarchy.  In  this  a  positive  express  provi¬ 
sion  was  inserted,  that  the  Dauphin  should  re¬ 
nounce  hi|  title  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  on  the 
death  of  diaries  II.  But  on  his  demise  the 
Duke  of  Anj  n  succeeded  by  the  willoftiie 
deceased,  and  gave  a  right  to  all  the  parlies  of 
the  former  treaty  to  interfere  lor  his  detlironc- 
ment.  But  those  cases  ditfer  materially  from 
the  present.  'J’hc  probable  union  if  two  great 
states  threatened  a  serious  calamity  ;  hut  even 
then,  the  powers  interested  did  not  declare  war 
until  they  had  previouiily  deman4^d  certain 
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guarantees  to  ensure  tiieir  safely  ;  such  as  can* 
tionary  towns  for  the  Dutch,  and  such  others  at 
prudence  or  fear  suggested.  Failing  in  thuy 
they  declared  their  resolution  of  dethroning 
Philip,  and  both  bouses  of  parliament  addressea 
Queen  Anne,  praying  her  nut  to  conclude  & 
peace  '  until  the  aUainraent  of  tliat  object ; 
but  in  the  event,  when  unsuccessful,  they  found 
their  apprehensions  to  be  imaginary,  and  actu¬ 
ally  enjoyed  afterwards  a  longer  peace  than 
they  had  ever  expected.  The  treaty  conclud¬ 
ed  at  Paris  on  a  late  occasion,  w  hen  the  mar¬ 
riage  between  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  tho 
Prince  of  Orange  was  in  contcinplatiou,  for  thie 
purpose  of  preventing  the  same  monarch  from 
possessing  the  governmeut  both  of  England  and 
Holland,  was  founded  on  the  same  principles, 
to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  power  in  one 
person.  But  this  was  essentially  different  from 
the  present  case,  in  which  the  danger  was  re¬ 
presented  as  being  merely  personal,  and  arising^ 
from  the  personal  character  of  an  individual.-"- 
Much  as  history  has  been  of  late  di.sfigu red  by 
the  accumulation  of  false  pretences  of  war,  one 
similar  to  the  present  never  was  advanced.  Ho 
did  not  conceive  the  personal  character  to  bo 
of  the  least  consideration  ;  for,  supposing  the 
union  of  France  and  Spain  to  he  a  cause  of  in¬ 
terference  in  this  country,  happening  even  un¬ 
der  the  reign  of  an  unambitious  monarch,  be 
would  take  the  converse  of  that,  and  assert  that 
the  existence  of  an  ambitions  monarch,  with 
limited  power,  would  not  justify  oiir  interfe¬ 
rence.  A  monarch  w  as  hut  morla',  liable,  like 
all  others,  to  slckuess  and  death,  w  hose  person¬ 
al  character  was  not  therefore  to  be  insisted  on. 
As  to  the  alleged  violation  of  the  treaty  of  F'on- 
tainbleau  by  Bonaparte,  it  had  Leon  allowed 
that  such  breaches  were  committed  by  the  al¬ 
lies  as  would  justify  his  conduct.  Ills  pcnsicA 
never  paid — his  property  confiscated — the  l  ighR 
of  his  son  compromi  ed.  by  depriving  him  of  the 
Duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla.  It 
has  been  held  by  all  writers  on  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  that  one  condition  violated  abrogated  an 
entire  treaty.  So  it  was  with  Bonaparte  ;  an  ! 
as  such  he  was  justified  in  attemptiug  to  regain 
his  authority.  ' 

He  next  referred  to  the  inuiience  of  the 
treaty  on  the  state  of  France,  aud  how  far  it 
was  boi]nd  to  preserve  it.  The  riglit  of  choos- 
iijg  its  govemiuent  was  sacred;  its  exercise 
could  not  destroy  the  peace,  aud  particular  ex¬ 
emptions  should  have  been  laid  down  in  speci¬ 
fic  terms ;  but  no  such  thing  appeared  in  any 
treaty,  nor  was  any  particular  form  of  goveru- 
ment  dei.ied  to  France  ;  she  may  have  had  a 
military  despotism,  or  a  republic,  aud  Key  or 
Masscim  ihay  have  been  brads  of  one,  or  Sieves 
or  Carnot  senators  of  the  oUicr.  But  it  has 
been  said,  that  in  consequence  of  tJie  Bcurbon 
governirif  nt,  France  obtained  terms  w  Iiich  were 
ibrmerly  reluctantly  witlilield  from  Bouapartc, 
and  that  therefore  Fiance  was  affected  by  the 
violation  of  the  treaty.  Our  claims  then  on 
France  extend  no  lartlier  Uiau  to  dcma::d  the 
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restitution  cf  tl»o«e  terms  thus  granted.  This 
must  be  their  extent ;  fir  if  we  proceed  fur¬ 
ther,  and  require  every  thing  aiitiiorised  by  the 
treaty,  we  clariii  too  much,  even  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Dourbons.  He  next  adverted  to  the 
character  of  the  war,  and  remarked  on  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Declanitiou  of  the  13th  March. 
This  had  been  called  perfectly  legitimate, 
and  as  its  spirit  was  recognised  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  treaty  of  the  2^th,  he  would  conclude 
titat  a  war  had  been  declared,  never  to  cease, 
until  either  the  death  of  iS'apoleon  or  his  cojn- 
pleto  triumph.  Their  lordships  should  consi¬ 
der  to  what  an  alternative  they  would  reduce 
the  country,  when  they  exasperate  a  man  of 
Bonaparte’s  talents,  at  the  head  of  so  powerful 
a  country  as  France,  and  agitated  by  such  bad 
passions  as  aie  imputed  to  him.  V\  hat  hope 
could  this  country  have,  if  conquered,  to  le- 
ceive  favourable  terms  ?  He  now  came  to  the 
question  of  expediency.  The  noble  earl  (Li¬ 
verpool)  was  of  opinioij,  that  the  success  ot  ti.e 
war  rested  upon  two  gronnils— lirsl,  upon  the 
internal  state  of  France,  and  next,  upon  the 
power  of  the  couledcracy.  First,  then,  with 
respect  to  the'  internal  state  cl  France — he  ap- 
.  prclicnded  that  the  members  of  his  Majesty's 
goveinment  were  not  belter  informed  upon  this 
Siibjcct  than  other  persons  ;  and  from  tlie  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  inlormation  was  received,  he 
could  not  but  think  that  it  would  be  dilflcult  to 
come  to  a  atisfactory  conclusion,  either  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  It  nas  impossible  to 
consider  that  all  iuloriuation  respecting  France 
was  disinlerested,  which  came  from  interested 
t^ources ;  and,  therefore,  the  flattering  hopes 
that  w’cre  raised  by  the  statements  ot  the 
Itoyalists,  of  rising  in  various  parts  of  France 
against  the  power  of  Bonaparte,  could  not  be 
cherished  with  any  very  implicit  confidence. 
And  the  amount  which  were  received  through 
the  medium  of  proclamations,  of  the  existing 
governmrnt,  issued  for  purposes  of  ostentation, 
with  the  view  of  giving  a  colour  of  vigour  to 
acts  of  a  trilling  nature,  were  to  be  viewed  with 
equal  jealousy.  It  was  only  by  a  comparison 
of  circumstances  and  of  such  facts  as  come  to 
our  know  ledge  from  aulhcntiT  sources,  that  a 
just  estimate  of  the  real  state  of  ihings  could 
be  formed.  The  noble  earl  was  old  enough  to 
recollect,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  French 
revolution  we  were  constantly  buoyed  up  by 
hopes  of  a  similar  description  to  those  now  en¬ 
deavoured  to  be  inculcated  by  the  noble  earl — 
namely,  that  three  fourths  of  the  people  of 
France  were  inimical  to  the  existing  govern- 
inent.  But  what  had  been  the  result  of  these 
hopes?  He  would  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
the  house,  whetlier  at  the  time  these  hopes 
were  most  sanguine,  th  )se  periods  had  not  uni- 
formcrly  proved  to  be  periods  of  the  greatest 
military  exertion,  and  of  the  greatest  force  and 
energy.  The  circu’ation  of  such  reports  had, 
in  (act,  only  called  into  action  the  energies  of 
the  govemmcDt  in  a  more  vigorous  manner. 
Speaking  of  this  subject,  it  was  impossible  cot 
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lo  call  to  mind  the  experience  of  the  repiiblica 
of  Rome  and  Greece— of  which,  it  was  allowed; 
that  the  periods  when  they  were  most  disturbed 
at  home,  were  the  periotls  af  their  greatest 
splendour  abroad.  To  apply  this  case  here,  he 
conceived  that  at  this  moment,  so  far  was  the 
government  of  France  from  affording  any  hopes 
of  success  from  the  resistance  which  was  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  that  the  only  eflcct  produced  by 
ihat  resistance  was  a  greater  portion  of  exer¬ 
tion,  and  a  more  determined  perseverance  in 
the  plans  which  bad  been  commenced.  If, 
as  the  noble  carl  had  said,  three  fburtbs  of  the 
Frencli  people  were  against  the  government  of 
Bonaparte,  he  conceived  that  the  very  system 
of  aggression  which  wa  now  proposed  would 
produce,  instead  of  advantage,  the  most  incal¬ 
culable  mischiefs.  But  be  would  ask,  upon' 
what  foundation  this  statement  of  the  noble 
ear!  rested  ?  All  the  information  which  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  obtaioifig,  had  induced 
him  to  come  to  the  ronchision  that  the  govern- 
meut  of  the  Bourbons  was  unpopular,  not  only 
among  tlie  military,  but  among  the  more  refined 
part  of  the  population  of  Fiance;  and  that,  if 
it  had  been  conUiiued,  in  all  prebability  a  new 
revolution  would  have  broken  out  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  But  were  there  no  statements  in  corrolio- 
ralion  of  this  conelnsion  ?  In  a  pamplilet  re¬ 
cently  published  by  a  French  nobleman,  which 
lie  intended  to  have  brought  down  in  his  pocket, 
a  luminous  review  was  taken  of  the  slate  of 
France,  f  om  the  period  of  the  King's  accession 
to  his  flight.  Tlie  autlior  s  ate^^,  that  those  in 
favour  of  the  king  were  the  clergy,  the  old  no¬ 
blesse,  and  those  persons  who  were  distinguish¬ 
ed  at  Court — But  these  classes,  he  remarked, 
were  of  least  weight  in  the  general  voice  of  the 
nation.  But  who  had  he  stated  to  be  against 
the  King?  First,  the  whole  of  the  military^ 
and  then,  all  who  had  acquired  national  pro¬ 
perty,  irhetlier  justly  or  not,  with  reason  of 
without.  I'his  latter  class,  lie  observed,  were 
apprehensive  that,  under  the  new  system,  their 
projKJrty  was  insecure,  and  hence  they  became 
enemies  to  the  government.  He  would  here 
advert  ro  the  argument  of  the  Noble  Lord,  who 
had  stated,  that  this  was  a  military  revolmion, 
and  contrary  to  the  wishes  c.f  the  people.  U 
appeared  to  him  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
fonndatioQ  for  sneb  a  conchrsion — and,  as  illus¬ 
trative  of  his  assertion,  he  would  call  upon  the 
house  to  say,  whether  they  believed  that  if  the 
people  of  France  were  really  hostile  to  Bona¬ 
parte,  that  extraordinary  man  could  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  tlie  rapidity  of  the  post,  from  the 
time  of  his  landing  to  his  entrance  into  Paris, 
with  scarce  a  handful  el'  men,  sometimes  be¬ 
fore  bis  guards  and  sometimes  after  them, 
witliout  meeting  the  slightest  opposition,  or 
eHcounlcring  any  other  feeling  than  that  of 
pleasure  wtierever  he  went  ?  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  extent  of  country  over  which  he 
travelled  lie  was  invaiiably  received  with  ac- 
clama’ions— ^and  this  being  the  case,  he  would 
ask,  whether  thoro  was  not  a  general,  and  not 
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a  military  disposition  in  his  favour  ?  '  riod.  concentrated  those  force"  which  had  pre~ 
Ti.PrP  was  another  reason,  however,  for  behev-  vious  y  been  dispersed,  added  to  her  resources 
in^  this  to  be  the  case.  at  least  11)0,^  men,  who  bad  been  prisoHerj 

He  had  always  heard  that  one  peculiar  excel-  of  war,  and  by  her  laws  of  censcriptnKJ,  called 
Icnce  aceompaided  the  French  army,  which  did  \n\o  action  almost  the  whole  of  her  male  popular 

notbelongtothe  troops  of  other  coiotries,  and  tion?  ,  *  u  .  . 

that  was  that  since  the  French  rcvolutiau.  The  noble  earl  then  took  a  review  of  the 
from  the  effects  of  the  conscript  laws,  and  the  probable  extent  of  the  army  of  the  allies,  upon 
difficulty  of  obtaining  substitutes,  persons  of  which  so  much  reliance  had  been  placed.  Ha 
higher  rank  and  superior  qualities  than  pre-  observed  that  from  Spain  and  i’ortugal  little  or 
Tionsly  were  enrolled  in  the  ranks  ;  and  hence  no  assistance  could  be  expected.  With  respect 
so  far  was  the  military  from  being  a  separate  to  the  German  states,  no  arrangement  had  as 
class  distinct  fioiii  the  general  disposition  of  yet  been  made  as  to  the  force  which  they  were 
the  people,  that  they  might  be  considered  as  a  ,  to  bring  into  the  field,  although  it  was  pretty 
pretty  accurate  specimen  of  the  feelings  of  the  j  clear  additional  subsidies  must  be  granted  to 
people  at  lar-^e.  And  what  ten  .ed  more  clearly  secure  their  assistance.  The  British  army,  Iw 
to  confirm  the  confidence  of  the  present  govern-  i  contendod,  was  no  longer  in  that  state  of  disci- 
ment  in  the  general  feeling  ol  the  people,  was  |  pline  in  which  it  was  led  on  to  victory  by  the 
the  fact  of  their  arming  the  whole  male  popu-  Duke  ot  \^ellington,  the  flower  of  its  rank  hav- 
lation,  from  the  ag*'  of  twenty  to  sixty,  wiio,  ing  been  sent  to  peri.di  ingloiiously  in  America, 
thev  well  knew,  if  they  were  dissatisfied  with  T  he  Siksoii  troops,  li'om  the  ingratitude  Tvitb 
the'restorationof  Bonaparte,  might  easily  turn  which  they  had  been  treated,  could  not  again 
tlieir  arms  against  him.  This,  at  least  proved,  be  called  upon  to  join  our  standard— and.  in 
whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  entertained  fact,  the  system  of  spoliauon  which  had  been 
by  the  noble  lord,  that  there  was  not  the  least  pursued  by  the  congress  had  excited  such  alarms 
distrust  felt  on  the  part  of  the  French  govern-  as  well  as  disgust,  that  the  same  (  onudence  and 
ment.  The  noble  earl  to  point  out  tlie  expe-  closeness  of  union  which  had  subsisted  previous 
diency  of  adopting  rather  a  course  of  modcra-  to  the^  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Bonaparte 
tion  than  of  aggression  towards  France,  con-  with  Fiance,  was  never  again  likely  to  be  esta- 
ctivins  as  he  tiid,  from  ail  past  experience,  blished.  All  these  circumstances  combined 
that  the  language  of  peace  would  tend  to  disa-  ought  to  operate  as  an  additional  reason  for 
vow,  while  acts  of  menace  and  vioieiice  would  seeking  rather  to  establish  a  peace,  than  plunge 
.only  tend  to  awaken  the  pride,  and  give  iinpe-  into  a  new  and  doubtful  war.  'I’l.e  iioble  earl 
tus  to  the  eneigie*  of  the  French  people.  Hav-  then  proceeded  to  urge  additional  reastms  for 
ing  taken  a  view  of  the  internal  state  of  France,  preferring  peace  to  war.  He  submitted  tliat 
which  he  apprehended  would  be  considered  not  Bonaparte,  in  the  course  of  his  conliucn^at. 
quite  so  favourable  as  had  been  repiesenied  by  had  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  conse- 
thc  noble  lord,  he  would  next  advert  to  the  quences  ot  his  own  inordinate  ambition,  of  ap- 
strenglh  of  the  confederacy.  The  first  conside-  preciating  the  w  isdom  ol  adopting  a  different 
ration  which  oflered  itself  was,  how  far  tlic  line  ot  policy,  and  ot  abandoning  those  errors 
prospect  of  the  allied  powers  were  better  than  w  hich  he  Jiad  already  paid  so  dear.  He 
at  the  comnienf  ement  of  the  last  year.  It  then  adycited  to  the  probability,  il  a  war  took 
would  be  recollected  that  ip  the  Russian  cam-  place  w  ith  h  ranee,  of  America  reasserting  that 
paign  of  1812,  the  French  army  were  almost  an^  point  respecting  maritime  rights  w  hich  remain- 
ivihilated  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  early  in  unsettled  at  the  late  negociation ;  and  fiiuR 
the  spring  of  1813,  Bonaparte  again  took  the  ly  exhorted  the  house  not  to  sanction  a  war. 
field  at  the  head  of  a  new  army.  This  army,  which,  by  being  interminable  with  the  present 
like  the  termer,  was  broken  and  destroyed,  but  government  of  Franco,  would  leave  no  oppoi’tu- 
tJie  commcnctment  of  the  year  1814  again  pre-  tiity  ol  lutnre  tranquility  without  inamtesi  ilis- 
seuted  Bonaparte  with  a  corps  of  150,000  men,  grace  to  the  councils  ol  this  country.  Tiie  iio- 
independent  of  the  garrisons  on  the  llhine,  the  ble  earl,  in  conclusion,  proposed  an  amciidinent 
army  under  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  Che  other  to  tlie  original  address,  the  w  hole  of  w  hich  lie 
troops,  of  whose  assistance  he  could  not  avail  moved  might  be  omitted,  except  the  first  word 
himself  in  the  field.  In  opposition  to  this  limi-  “that.” 

ted  force,  the  allies  presented  a  combined  army  The  Amendment,  in  subHance  thanl-P.!  u*= 
of  540,000  men.  It  might  be  said,  that  tliis  was  al  highness  the  Ib  i’ace  Kegm  f  “  itlo^t  X 
an  exaggerated  Statement  ot  the  lorce  actually  j  cious  meFsage—i^xiires.^^ed  a  firm  duenninctiou  to 
in  the  field,  but  bethought  he  might  fairly  state  i  su(  port  all  those  measures  whidi  were  !iccc.«sarv  to 
the  number  of  men  opposed  to  Bonaparte  at  1  maiiit^aiu  the  dignity  and  the  honour  ol  the  crow  n 
340,000— and  yet,  whoever  recollecud  the  to  eslabli.vh  an  intimate  eonnexion  with  tf  i 
events  of  that  campaign,  m  ist  call  to  mind  that  pow  ers  of  Europe,  for  the  protection  of  the 

the  success  of  the  allies  depended  upon  the  nar-  assured  Ins  royaj  liighness  (bat  they 

rowest  accident.  With  tills  circumstance  in  always  ready  to  concur  in  sueb  engage- 

view,  who  could  look  without  apprehension  to  were  entered  into  for  .n?ch  purposes;  but 

a  renewal  of  the  war  ;  more  especially  when  it  the  same  tune  stated,  that  they  did  not  feel 
was  recollected  that  France  had  since  that  pe-  justihcd  m  approving  tlu»se  resolutions 

t  ol  the  Congress,  t>f  the  dctailb  of  wbicii  Uiey  were 
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wholly  unmforme(!*^hat  they  were  amtious  to  es- 
tabluh  thR  peace  and  equilibrium  of  Europe,  but 
did  not  think  that  going  t«  war  again^  the  present 
ruler  of  France  was  likely  to  obtain  those  ends, 
•inasmuch  as  no  alternative  would  be  left  but  the 
downfall  of  the  power  of  Bonaparte,  or  a  humiliat¬ 
ing  abandonment  of'our  fu’ofessed  objects— congra¬ 
tulated  his  royal  highness  that  hostilities  had  not 
■yet  commenced,  and  entreated  that  new  negotia¬ 
tions  might  be  opened,  upon  principles  different 
from  those  recognized  in  the  declaration  of  the  al¬ 
lies  of  the  ISth  of  JMarch,  and  ratified  in  the  treaty 
of  the  ^tli  of  the  same  month. 

Oo  the  question  being  put, 

Earl  Bathurst  observed,  thaf  no  partictilar 
opinion  relative  to  the  state  of  the  foreign  re¬ 
lations  of  the  ^country  was  called  for  in  the  ad¬ 
dress,  whilst  the  amendment  which  had  been 
moved,  in  protesting  against  any  interference 
with  the  ifidividttal  who  sliould  be  the  ruler  of 
France,  went  directly  to  defeat  tbe  whole  ob¬ 
ject  to  which  this  country  had  given  its  assent, 
in  conjunction ,  with  the  allied  powers.  With 
reference  to  the  state  in  which  this  country 
stood  towards  Franco,  although  no  letters  of 
marque  were  issued,  yet  tbe  country  inus^  be 
considered  as  involved  in  a  state  of  war.  The 
noble  earl  here  entered  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
justice  or  expediency  of  a  commencement  of 
hostilities  with  the  present  government  of 
I' ranee,  and  contended  that  in  either  case  (here! 
was  a  legitimate  ground  for  war.  It  was  in! 
Tain  for  Bonaparte  to  urge  the  nou-pajment  of 
his  annual  pension ;  if  any  cause  of  complaint 
arose  on  this  point,  it  shonM  have  beeo  made  to 
tbe  allies,  the  same  remonstrance  (if  any  cauNe 
arose  for  it,)  sfioiild  have  bi’on  made  in  the  case 
of  Parma  and  Plaeentia ;  but  these  complaints 
not  having  been  made,  it  was  clear  the  whole 
^  w'as  a  mere  pretext  to  cover  usurpation.  At 
the  close  of  the  late  war,  the  allies  distinctly 
stated  the  impossHbility  of  their  making  peace 
with  Bonaparte,  and  the  Frencli  people  con-, 
curred  in  this  opinion,  by  an  admission  of  their 
hereditary  sovertign.  If,  for  argument  sake, 
they  did  not  concur  in  this  appointment,  tlieiV 
they  could  not  complain  of  the  revival  of  hos¬ 
tilities  ;  and  if  they  did  concur,  it  was  evident 
they  could  not  claim  exemption  from  the  re- 
4poR.dhiliiy  which  must  ensue.  Exclusive  of 
•the  violation  of  his  formal  abdication,  it  was 
evident  from  the  whole  tenon  of  Bonaparte's 
C'haracter,  lliat  he  woiiM  seize  the  first  moment 
of  ho'tile  aggrandisement  whenever  it  was 
within  his  grasp,  ft  was  ridicuions  to  suppose, 
that  a  fre;*  constitution,  aa  it  Wris  termed,  would 
alter  his  political  course.  The  military  system 
which  he  invariably  fostered  would  continue  to 
l)e  identified  with  his  cliaracter,  and  nothing 
but  the  want  of  power  would  compel  him  to 
relinquish  it.  The  noble  carl  entered  into  a 
defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  allies  toward 
Genoa  and  Saxony,  and  expressed  his  .surprise 
that  at  the  moment  when  the  noble  carl  oppo- 
•ite  (earl  Grey)  was  censuring  the  conduct  of 
other  powers,  he  never  thought  it  fit  to  comment 
opou  that  of  l}ooap«rte.  At  to  the  defectiou 


of  tbe  Saxon  troops  in  tbe  Frunian  serriee* 
bad  only  to  say,  that  General  Blucher  was  at 
that  moment  guarded  by  those  troops  who  were 
so  inconsiderately  declared  hostile  to  him.  The 
noble  earl  concluded  by  declaring,  that  govern* 
ment  bad  no  reason  to  blush  at  tbe  responsibili* 
ty  tliey  incurved,  and  that  at  no  future  period 
could  they  e]itpect  to  have  the  same  united 
means  to  oppose  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
French  niler.  A  variety  of  ca.ses  existed* 
which  justified  (he  conr'ie  they  were  about  to 
take,  and  if  France  did  not  choose  to  give  tliat 
security  which  the  other  powers  of  Europe 
deemed  necessary  for  their  general  welfare,  the 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  consequences  of 
!  her  decision. 

I  Lord  Grenville  commenced  by  coofessiog* 

{ that  tbe  message  of  the  Priuce  Regent,  togetlier 
wHh  the  speeches  of  the  noble  movers  of  tlie 
address  and  the  amendment  tn  it,  had  put  him 
in  possession  of  all  the  material  points  of  the 
case,  and  removed  several  difficulties  under 
which  lic  labored.  The  noble  persons,  in  ad* 
ministration  had  openly  avowed  the  advice 
Ihey  had  given  to  the  ci'own,aiid  were  be  placed 
I  in  their  situation,  be  candidly  declared  he 
would  have  followed  the  same  course,  feeling* 

I  from  the  fullest  reflection,  that  not  only  sucii 
’  ad  vice  was  imperative,  but  that  it  became  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  give  the  fullest  support  to 
the  crown,  in  the  coiidhct  «f  a  war  originating 
under  such  circumstances.  Had  govcruiucut 
not  adopteil  this  decisive  course,  it  might  be 
the  duty  of  an  individual  member  of  parliament* 
in  the  absence,  of  all  necessary  information,  to 
refrain  from  urging  that  duty  which  he  thought 
the  present  crisis  imposed  upon  them  ;  but 
when  they  had  deemed  it  right  to  promulgate 
their  decision,  and  to  call  for  the  concurrence 
of  parliament  in  its  executi  on,  his  only  regret 
was,  that  the  infornidtion  which  belou^l  to  so 
important  a  subject,  h  id  not  earlier  been  com¬ 
municated,  fully  believing  that  when  maturely 
considered,  it  would  h:iTe  been  geteially  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  country.  The  present  was  one  of 
those  considerations  which  pressed  heavily  on 
the  human  mind — it  involved  no  less  than  the 
revival  of  t- e  calamities  of  war — a  considera¬ 
tion  which  could  not  be  contemplated  without 
bitter  redectioii.  But  if  the  circumstances  in 
which  tiie  country  were  placed  left  no  other  al¬ 
ternative,  then,  terrible  as  that  was,  it  became 
them  to  meet  it  with  firmness  and  decision.-— 
The  first  question  that  arose  wa.s,  “  Have  you 
a  just  ground  for  war  with  France?”  If  they 
had,  then  it  was  vain  to  urge  those  arguments 
of  expediency  wliich  were  quoted  against  such  a 
mea.siire.  On  this  point,  he  cordially  concurred 
in  one  of  the  luminous  and  splendid  maxims  of 
Mr.  Burke — ”  that  a  profitable  wrong  was  unfits 
to  be  pursued.”  If  it  could  even  be  demonstra¬ 
ted,  that  the  more  profitable  course  would  beta 
refrain  from  hostilities,  with  a  just  cause  for 
their  intervention,  he  would  still  contend  they 
would  become  more  necessary,  at  they  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  more  unprofitable. 
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Slooh  had  bean  teid  telatire  to  the  right  of 
otte  goTcrmnent  to  interfere  in  the  internal  con- 
eeriiE  of  another,  and  a  foreign  one  ;  many  opin¬ 
ions  prevailed  upon  such  a  topic,  that  in  a  slate 
of  nature,  if  ever  a  community  so  placed  could 
be  said  to  hold  social  existence,  such  an  interfe¬ 
rence  was  disallowed,  was  at  once  an  ahsolnte 
and  undeoiable  proposition  ;  but  that  in  a  con¬ 
stituted  state. of  political  society,  such  an  ab¬ 
stract  claim  was  to  its  full  length  allowable,  he 
would  most  fully  deuy—Every  state  which  had 
fcsolved  into  a  form  of  governinent,  must  be 
content  to  set  a  limit  to  its  rights;  the  same 
principle  which  conferred  privileges  upon  the 
people  o  any  country  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  independence,  gave  the  same  latitude 
to  surrounding  states  to  iqrtify  themselves  con¬ 
jointly  against  the  chances  of  aggresi;ion.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of'  the  maxims  of  statesmen,,  tlie  prae- 
tice  of  history  shewed  many  instances  in  which 
this  principle  was  exercised.  In  the  rase  of 
Hditard  in  1787,  this  interference  was  etfertive- 
ly  exercised,  and  by  Ibrce  of  arms  a  treaty  was 
entered  into  for  the  guarantee  of  a  partirnlar 
form  of  govi  p^.ment.  In  Spain  and  other  go¬ 
vernments,  where  certain  forms  of  religion 
Were  to  be  established,  tbe  precedeat  was  in. 
full  conciirrctice  with  this  opinion. 

Now  what  were  the  circumstances  of  Bona¬ 
parte’s  sta  ion  in  France,  and  his  claims  for 
exemption  from  thi.s  acknowledged  principle? 
jlll  Europe  had  maintained  a  long  and  arduous 
contest  with  him  ;  each  country  in  its  turn  had 
tried  the  fatal  experiment  of  negotiating  a  trea¬ 
ty  with  him,  nnd  by  that  misplaced  contidence, 
became  involved,  in  a  delusion  which  produced 
a  greater  extent  of  misery  and  calamity  than 
could  have  been  inflicted  by  the  prolongation 
of  any  career  of  direct  hostility.  When  this 
man  was  driven  from  Moscow  to*  the  confmes  of 
France,  regardless  of  the  p^’st,  the  Allies,  in¬ 
stead  of  proclaiming  at  that  moment  the  lead¬ 
ing  principles  upon  which  they  meant  to  regu¬ 
late  tl»e  future  peace  of  the  world,  raid  the  par¬ 
ticular  terms  on  which  they  meant  to  legislate 
towards  Prance,  did  make  a  treaty,  which,  they 
ought  to  have  known,  the  individual  for  whose 
protection  it  was  formed  would  no  lo^iger  have 
obeyed  than  his  own  convenience  dictated. 
They  had  done  this,  and  he  was  sorry  for  it. 
The  noble  baron  then  went  into  a  train  of  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  the  right  of  the  Allies  to  enforce 
tbe  system  they  had  established  in  Paris.  In 
‘  Vausactions  between  nations  no  ordinary  aiitbo- 
wty,  as  in  the  case  of  Individuals,  ptoscribrs 
the  precise  form  of  the  engagement,  its  con- 
ktructioD  is  liberally  drawn  from  the  apparent 
iDteiition  of  the  parties.  Taking  this  view  u» 
the  subject,  did  any  one  contend  that  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Bonaparte  family  from  Prance  was 
Hot  a  tine  non  of  the  allied  compact  with 
that  country  ?  It  only  then  remained,  not  that 
h  speculative  view  should  be  taken  of  what  tbe 
tbange  may  be  in  the  future  conduct  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  which  had  been  overthrown  in  Frauce» 
bUt  that  Ihn  thtttM  bn  isalted  «pon 


tive  fulfilment  of  air  obrigatory  trcaly  to  which 
she  had  consented.  It  was  in  vain  for  her  now 
to  fly  from  her  original  compact,  and  to  require 
its  being  placed  upon  other  and  widely  different 
grounds;  the  moment  that  she  changed  her  po¬ 
sition,  from  that  luomeut,  in  bis  opinion,  tiiere 
arose  a  justifiable  ground  of  war.  In  coi  robo- 
ration  of  this  opiuiou,  the  noble  baron  cited  the 
treaties  of  Spain,  during  the  war  of  the  succes¬ 
sion,  and  that  of  Utrecht.  Instead  of  expect¬ 
ing  that  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  recent  events 
would  ensijre  the  safe  lepose  of  the  work!,  be 
was  most  strongly  convinced  that  the  best 
chance  of  that  happy  prospect  wtiuld  arise  in 
the  present  enforceinent  of  those  principles 
which  had  been  recently  laid  down.  The  ru¬ 
ler  of  that  country  now  app<:art*il  with  the  most 
inMiiliug  paper  which  the  imagination  could 
suggest,  to  put  on  record  his  pacific  sentiments. 
The  answer  to  such  document  should  have  been 
“  First  show  yon  can  obey  one  slipulatum,  be¬ 
fore  you  call  on  ns  to  enter  into  anotbr'r.’’ 
That  should  alone  be  the  answer,  if  the  vvhofo 
population  of  France  were  at  bis  devotion.  It 
were  necessary  for  the  Allies  first  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  compact,  aud  second¬ 
ly  to  secure  themselves  from  the  imminent  tlatr- 
gers  Jo  which  its  violation  would  eX[)Ose  them 
— that  any  «nch  security  by  force  of  tr^ly  uiK 
dcr  Bonaparte,  no  man  could  believe — lliat  h 
chance  of  amendment  in  bis  disposition  was  to 
be  hoped  for,  he  could  readily  believe  ;  but  up* 
on  such  a  precarious  footing,  he  could  Hi  ve? 
conseut  to  place  the  future  welfare  of  the  coza^ 
miinity  of  this  country. 

The  only  objection  to  the  reign  of  Louis  sceib^ 
ed  to  arise  from  the  contrast  he  preseo  cd’to  tfaiW 
policy  of  Bonaparte  ;  he  kept  Lis  engagements, 
and  cultivated:  habits  of  peace;  be  .set  bis  fac4 
again.st  that  rapacious  military  sy.stcm  which, 
the  other  fostered,  and  by  which  lie  was  xestor* 
ed.  As  to  the  idea  of  a  new  Constitation  oper^ 
ating  as  his  noble  friend  (Earl  Grey)  thought  1^. 
would  upon  an  extensive  population  so  compost¬ 
ed,  he  could  by  IK)  ufleans  concur — such  changet 
were  tbe  work  ot'  time,  and  the  adaptation  cif 
protracted  circumstances  ;  there  was  no  analogy* 
between  it  and  the  poLtical  change  in  Aineri* 
cm :  in  the  latter  case,  exclusive  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  men  by  whom  it  was  effected,  the 
transitiiiii  was  not  remote  ;  a  republican  goverirt 
I  luent  had  been  formed,  'but  it  was  our  closelj^ 
keepiui:  pace  with  the  previous  habits  andr^i- 
lations  of  the  people.  Not  so  with  the  fffeseht 
system  laid  down  in  France.  The  noble  baroO) 
at  great  le  gth,  proceeded  to  shew  the  linpossi^ 
liility  of  Bonaparte  maintaining  his  power  U 
France,  unless  he  adopted  the  views  of  Ms 
tary  instruments ;  in  foct«  in  none  of  bis  ovei^ 
tures  did  it  appear  that  he  laid  dowa  any  partl^ 
cular  terms  for  hiS negotiation  with  the  lilies— -hd 
merely  contented  himself  with  deelarinitl^^  ^ 
termination  to  obey  a  treaty  which  be  had  but  a 
moment  before  tioiated,  I'fae  noblo  baron  ton- 
aliided  by  expreSittg  hisoonvicUod  of  the  impolU 
liMlity  to  ti«oro  that  ehairoeiW  tf  4|^ill^hk 
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defonsi VC  system  ivhich  the  state  of  Curope  cal¬ 
led  fop,  without  directly  aiming  a  blow  at  the 
person  whose  power  was  ioconsisteiit  with  (he 
safety  of  the  other  continental  nations.  He 
was  glad  that  in  Toting  for  the  original  address, 
he  was  not  necessarily  called  upon  to  express 
any  ajiprobatton  of  the  measures  of  congress, 
for  of  these  he  expressed  his  entire  ignorance. 
[At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  his  Lordship 
seemed  imich  indisposed.] 

The  question  being  called,  for  the  House  di<- 
▼tded,  when  the  numbers  were — 

For  the  original  motion. 


Present 

Proxies 

Present 

Proxies 


Against  iif 


IVfajority  for  the  original  motion,  1 12 

OFFICIAL  COMMUNICATION 
liladc  to  the  Russian  Amba'isatlor,  at  Loudon, 
on  the  19th  January,  181.% 
Explanatory  of  the  Views  which  his  Majesty  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  formed  foi  the  Deliv¬ 
erance  and  Security  of  Europe.  Presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  IVIoriday  the 
6th  May,  181%  by  coiinnjnd  of  bis  Royal 
Iligfiness  the  Prince  Regent. 

The  result  (vf  the  l  ojumunications  wliich  have 
been  made  by  Prince  Czartoriski  to  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ambassador  at  St.  Pctershurgli,  and  of  the 
confiden'ial  explauations  which  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  your  excellency,  has  been  laid  be- 
Ibre  the  king;  and  his  majesty  has  seen,  tvith 
inexpressible  satisfaction,  the  wise,  dignified, 
and  generous  policy,  which  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  is  disposed  to  adopt,  under  the  present 
caramitous  situation  of  Europe.  His  m.ajesty  is 
also  happy  to  perceive,  that  the  views  and  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  emperor,  respecting  the  deliver- 
ince  of  Europe,  and  providing  for  its  future 
tranquility  and  safety,  correspond  so  entirely 
with  liis  own.  lie  is,  therefore,  desirous  of 
entering  into  the  most  explicit  and  unreserved 
explanations  on  every  point  connected  with  this 
great  object,  and  of  forming  the  closest  union 
of  cotmeiis,  and  concert  of  measures,  with  his 
irapeiial  majesty,  in  order,  by  their  jtunt  influ¬ 
ence  and  exertions,  to  insure  the  co-operotion 
and  assistance  of  other  powers  of  the  continent, 
on  a  scale  adeq?fate  to  the  magnitude  and  im¬ 
portance  pf  an  undertaking,  on  the  success  ol 
which  tkc  future  safety  of  Europe  must  de- 

pendi  ,  - 

For  this  purpose,  the  first  step  must  be  to  fix 
as  precisely  as  possible  the  distinct  objects  to 
which  such  a  concert  is  to  be  directed. 

These,  according  to  the  explanation  given  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  emperor,  in  which  his 
majesty  entirely  concurs,  appear  to  be  three  : 

'  1.  To  rescue  from  the  dominion  of  Fimucc 
those  countries  which  it  has  subjugated  sinco, 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  reduce 
France  within  its  former  limits,  as  they  stood 
before  that  time* 


I-  2.  To  make  such  an  airaugeuieut  with  re^ 
e  spect  to  (he  terrildrips  recovered  from  France, 
e  as  may  provide  for  their  security  aud  happiuesf, 
e  and  may,  at  the  same  time,  constitute  a  more 
;,  eflcctual  barrier  in  future  agaiust  encroach- 
s  meiiis  on  the  part  of  France. 

,  3.  I’o  form,  at  the  restoration  of  peace,  a 

.  neral  agreement  and  guarantee  for  the  mutual 
[}  protection  ami  security  of  difierent  powers,  and 
for  re-estublishiiig  a  general  system  of  publlo' 
.  law  rn  Europe. 

The  lirsl  and  second  objects  are  stated,  gene* 
rally,  and  in  their  broadest  extent ;  but  neither' 
of  them  can  be  properly  considered  in  detail, 
without  reference  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be  accomplished. 
The  first  is  certainly  that  to  which,  without  any 
I  modification  or  exception,  his  maje  ty’s  wishes, 

-  as  well  as  those  of  the  emperor,  would  be  pre* 
i  ferably  directed,  and  nothing  short  of  it  caa 
completely  satisfy  the  views  which  both  sove* 
reigns  form  for  the  deliverance  and  security  ot 
,  Europe.  Should  it  be  pds.sible  to  unite  iu  a 
concert  with  (iroat  Britain  and  Russia  the  two 
other  great  military  j>owers  of  the  contiuent, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  such  a  union  of 
force  would  enable  them  to  accomplish  all  that 
is  proposed;  but  if  (as  there  is  too  much  rea¬ 
son  to  imagine  may  be  the  raso)  it  should  be 
found  impossible  to  engage  Tru^sia  in  the  con* 
federacy,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  ope-* 
rations  couid  be  <  arried  on  in  all  the  quarters 
of  Europe,  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  whole  of  this  project. 

I'lie  second  point  of  itsell  involves  in  it  many 
impo! taut  considerations.  The  views  and  sen* 
tiiiients  by  which  his  Majesty  and  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  are  equally  animated  in  endeavouring 
to  e>lablish  this  concert,  are  pure  and  disinter¬ 
ested. 

Their  fir.<;t  view  therefore,  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  countries  which  may  be  recovered 
from  France,  must  be  to  restore,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  tiieir  ancient  rights  and  provide  for  the  iu- 
I  terna!  happiness  of  their  inhabitants  ;  but  in 
looking  at  this  object,  they  innst  not  lose  sight 
of  the  general  security  of  Europe,  on  whicJi  even 
that  separate  object  must  piiiicipally  depeud-.- 

Fursuaiit  to  tliis  principle, .  there  can  be  no 
question  that,  whenever  any  of  these  conntriesv 
are  capable  of  being  restored  to  ibetr  former 
independence,  and  of  being  placed  in  a  situation 
in  which  they  can  protect  it,  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  must  be  nio.t  congenial  to  the  policy  aud 
the  tccliogs  on  which  this  system  is  founded  : 
but  there  will  be  found  to  be  other  countries 
among  those  now  under  the  dominion  of  France, 
to  Which  these  coosideradoos  cannot  apply, 
where  cither  the  ancient  relations  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  so  completely  destroyed  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  restored,  or  wiiere  independence  would 
be  merely  iioininaJ,  and  alike  inconsistent  with 
the  security  for  the  country  itself,  or  for  Europe ; 
happily  the  larger  number  is  of  the  first  de^ 
cription.  Should  the  arms  of  the  Allies  be  suc¬ 
cessful  to  the  full  extent  of  expelling  France 
from  all  the  dominions  she  has  acquired  sinpe 
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the  rerelutfon,  it  would  cef  Uinly  be  the  fir*l 
objwt,  as  has  already  been  stated,  to  re-esta¬ 
blish  the  Republics  of  tlie  United  Provinces  and 
Switatrlaod,  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  Tuscany,  Modena,  (under  the  protection 
of  Austria,)  and  Naples:  but  the  territoiies  of 
Genoa,  of  the  Italian  Republic,  including  the 
three  legations,  Parma  and  Placentia ;  and  on 
the  other  side  of  Europe,  the  Austrian  Nether¬ 
lands  and  the  SUtes  which  have  been  detached 
from  the  German  Empire  on  the  left  Bank  of 
the  Rhine,  evidently  belong  to  the  second  class. 
With  respect  to  the  territories  enumerated  in 
Italy,  experience  has  shewn  how  little  disposi¬ 
tion  existed  in  some,  and  how  little  means  in 
any,  to  resist  the  aggression  or  influence  of 
France.  The  King  of  Spain  was  certainly  too 
much  a  pai  ty  to  the  system  of  which  so  large  a 
part  of  Earope  has  been  a  victim,  to  entitle  the 
former  iuteresU  of  his  family  in  Italy  to  any 
cobsi(teration  ;  nor.  does  the  past  conduct  of 
Genoa,  or  any  of  the  other  Stales  give  them  any 
claim,  either  of  justice  or  liberality.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  these  sepai-ate  Petty  Sovereign¬ 
ties  would  never  agaid  have  any  soUd  existence 
In  themselves,  ami  would  only  serve  to  weaken 
and  impair  the  force  which  ought  to  be,  as 
much  as  possible,  eoncentraUd  in  tiie  h^uds  of 
the  Chief  Powers  of  Italy. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  particularly  on  the 
state  ort*  the  Netherlands. — Events  have  put  out 
of  the  question  the  restoration  of  them  to  the 
House  of  Austria, — they  are  therefore  necessa¬ 
rily  open  to  new  arrangements,  and  evidently 
can  never  exist  separate  and  independent. 
Nearly  the  same  considerations  apply  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Electorates,  and  the  other  terri* 
tories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  after  their 
being  once  detached  from  the  Empire,  and  the 
former  possessors  of  them  indeiniutied.  There 
appears,  tberelore,  to  be  no  possible  objccliou, 
on  the  strictest  principles  of  justice  and  public 
morality,  to  making  such  a  disposition  with  res¬ 
pect  to  any  of  these  territories,  as  may  be  most 
conducive  to  the  general  ititeresls ;  and  there 
is  evidently  no  other  mode  of  accomplishiug  the 
great  and  beoefleent  object  of  re-establishing 
(after  so  much  misery  and  bloodshed,)  the  safe¬ 
ty  and  repose  of  Europe  on  a  solid  aud  peima- 
nent  basis.  It^is  fortunate,  too,  that  such  a  plan 
of  arrangement  as  is  in  itself  essential  to  the 
wid  proposed,  is  also  likely  to  contribute,  in 
the  greatest  degree,  to  secure  the  means  by 
which  that  great  end  can  best  be  promoted. 

it  is  evidently  of  the  utmost  importance,  if 
tM>t  absolutely  indispeusible  for  this  purpose,  to 
secure  the  vigorous  and  eflectual  co-operation 
both  of  Austria  and  Prussia  ;  but  there  is  little 
reason  to  hope,  that  either  of  these  powers  will 
be  brought  to  embark  in  the  common  cause, 
without  the  prospect  of  obtaining  some  impor¬ 
tant  acquisition  to  cempeusate  for  its  exertions. 
On  the  grounds  which  have  been  already  stated, 
bis  Majesty  conceives  that  nothing  could  so 
much  contribute  to  the  general  security,  as  giv¬ 
ing  to  Austria  fresh  means  of  resisting  the  views 
wf  France  on  the  side  of  Italy)  and  placing 


Prussia  in  a  similar  situation  with  respect  to  the 
Low  Countries ;  and  the  relative  situations  of 
the  two  powers  would  naturally  make  those  the 
quarters  to  which  their  views  would  respective¬ 
ly  be  directed. 

*  In  Italy,  sound  policy  would  require,  that  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
should  be  augmented,  and  that  Austria  should 
be  replaced  in  a  situation  which  may  enable 
her  to  aflbi^  an  innme<liate  and  effectual  support 
to  his  dominioRS,  in  case  of  their  being  attacked. 
His  majesty  sees  with  satisfaction  from  the  se¬ 
cret  and  confidential  communications  recently 
received  through  your  excellency,  that  the 
views  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  are  perfectly 
coiribrmablc  to  this  general  principle,  and  that 
the  extension  it  which  she  aims,  might  not  only 
safely  be  admitted,  but  might  even  be  encreas- 
ed,  with  advantage  to  the  general  interest,  la 
other  respects  liis  Majesty  entirely  concurs  in 
the  outline  of  the  armigeiiienl  w‘)ich  he  under¬ 
stands  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  be  desirous  of 
seeing  aflected  in  lliis  quarter.  His  31ajesty 
considers  it  as  absolutely  necessary,  for  tUe 
general  security,  that  Italy  should  be  completely 
rescued  both  from  the  occupation  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  France,  aud  tn  U  no  powers  should  be 
eft  within  it,  wl)o  are  not  likely  to  enter  into 
a  general  system  of  defence  for  maintaining  its^ 
independence  For  this  purpose,  it  is  essential 
that  the  countries  now  composing  what  is  ailed 
the  Italian  Kepublic,  should  be  transferred  to 
other  powers.  In  distributing  these  territories, 
an  increase  of  wealth  and  power  should  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  given  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and 
it  seems  material  that  his  poss^  sslons,  as  well  a» 
the  Duchy  of  Tuscany  (which  it  is  proposed  to 
r  store  to  the  Grand  Duke),  houid  be  brought 
into  immediate  contract,  or  ready  coiiimuuica- 
tiuu  with  those  of  Austr.a*  On  this  principle,, 
the  whole  of  the  territories  which  nmv  compose 
the  Ligurian  Republic,  might,  it  is  coucelvedr 
be  annexed  to  the  Piedmont. 

^itipposing  the  efforts  of  the  allies  to  have 
been  completely  successful,  and  the  two  objectii 
already  discussed  to  have  been  fully  obtained, 
his  majesty  would  nevertheless  consider  this  sa¬ 
lutary  work  as  still  imperfect,  if  the  restoratlou 
of  peace  were  not  accompanied  by  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  measures  for  giving  solidity  and  perma¬ 
nence  to  the  system  which  shall  thus  have  been 
established.  Much  will  undoubtedly  be  effected 
lor  the  future  repose  of  Europe  by  these  terri¬ 
torial  arrangements,  which  will  furnish  a  more 
effectual  barrier  than  has  before  existed  against 
(he  ambition  ol  I* ranee*  But  in  order  to  render 
this  security  as  complete  as  possible,  it  seems 
necessary,  at  the  period  of  a  genehii  pacificar 
tion,  to  Ibrro  a  treaty  to  which  all  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe  should  ,  be  parties,  by  which 
their  respective  rights  and  possessions,  as  they 
shall  then  have  been  established,  shall  be  fixed 
and  rwognised  ;  an<l  they  should  all  bind  theat- 
selves  mutoatiy  to  protect  aud  support  each 
other,  against  any  attempt  to  infringe  them ' 
It  should  re-establish  a  general  auid  comprehen¬ 
sive  system  of  public  law  m  £uropO|  and  pm* 
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tide,  far  as  possible,  for  repressing  future  at¬ 
tempts  to  disturb  the  general  tranquillitj ;  and 
above  ail,  for  restraining  any  projects  of  aggran¬ 
disement  and  ambition  similar  to  those,  which 
^  have  produced  all  the  calamities  inflicted  on 
Europe  since  the  disastrous  aera  of  the  French 
revolution. 

*  ^ojpy  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Biddle  to  Contr 
mndore  Decatur^  dated 
United  States*  Sloop  floruet,  off  Tris¬ 
tan  d’Acunha,  March. S.'J,  1815. 

Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that 
bn  the  morning  of  the  23d  inst.  at  half  past  ten, 
when  about  to  anchor,  off  the  north  end  of  the 
island  of  Tristan  d’AcUnha,  a  sail  was  seen  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,  steering  to  the 
westward,  the  wind  fresh  from  tlie  S.  S.  W.  In 
a  lew  minutes  she  had  passed  on  to  the  west¬ 
ward  so  that  vve  cotild  not  see  her  for  the  land. 
I  immediately  made  sail  te  the  westward,  and 
shorlly  after  gettir»g  sight  of  her  again,  per¬ 
ceived  her  beat  lip  before  the  wind.  I  hove 
too  for  hhn  to  come  down  to  us.  When  she 
had  approached  near,  I  filled  the  mainlopsail, 
and  continued  to  yaw  the  ship,  while  she  coh- 
tiiiued  to  come  down ;  wearing  occasionally  to 
^cvent  her  passing  under  our  stern.  At  i  40 
Jp.  31.  being  nearly  within  musket  shot  distance 
She  hauled  her  wind  on  the  starboard  tack, 
hoisted  English  colours,  and  fired  a  gun.  VVe 
immediately  lufied  too.  lioistcd  our  ensign,  and. 
jTave  the  enemy  a  broadside.  The  action  being 
thus  commenced,  a  quick  and  well  directed  fire 
Wa.s  kept  up  IVoiii  this  ship,  the  enemy  gradual- 
Vj  drifiing  nearer  to  us,  when  at  1  h  55  in  he 
©ore  up,  apparently  to  run  ns  on  board.  A'  soon 
18  I  perceived  he  would  certainly  fall  on  board, 
I  called  the  boarders  so  as  to  l>e  ready  to  repel 
any  attempt  to  board  us.  At  the  instant  every 
officer  ami  oiaii  repaired  to  the  quarter  deck, 
where  the  two  ves.sels  were  coming  in  contact, 
aiVd  eagerly  pressed  me  to  permit  them  to  board 
the  enemy  :  but  this  I  would  not  permit,  as  it 
was  evident  from  the  commencement  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  that  our  fire  was  greatly  superior  both  in 
4][uickness  and  iti  effect.  The  eneiny’s  bowsprit 
came  in  between  our  main  and  mizzen  rigging, 
on  oiir  starboard  side,  afibrding  him  an  upp<irlii- 
nity  to  board  us,  if  such  was  his  design,  but  no 
attempt  was  made. 

There  was  a  considerable  swell  on,  and  as  the 
sea  lifted  us  ahead,  the  enemy’s  bowsprit  car¬ 
ried  away  our  mizeii  shrouds,  stern  davits  and 
spanker  boom,  and  be  hnug  upon  our  larboard 
quarter.  At  this  moment  an  officer,  who  was 
afterwards  recognized  to  he  Mr.  M’ Donald,  the 
first  lieutenant,  aud  the  then  commanding  offi- 
Mr,  called  out  that  they  had  surrendered.  I 
directed  the  marinea  and  luiisketry-men  to 
tease  firing,  and,  while  on  the  tafliai tasking  if 
they  had  surrendered,  1  received  a  wound  in  the 
Deck.  The  enemy  just  tlien  got  clear  of  us, 
and  bia  foremast  and  bowsprit  being  both  gone, 
IukI  perceiving  us  wear'Og  to  gire  him  a  fresh 
broadside^  be  again  called  out  that  be  bad  sur- 
leadtredL  U  irf^  frith  difBcult|  1  conid  restraia 


my  crew  from  firing  into  him  again,  as  be  hid 
certainly  fired  into  ns  after  having  surrendered. 
From  the  firing  of  the  first  gun,  to  the  last  time 
the  enemy  cried  out  he  had  surrendered,  was 
exactly  22  minutes  by  the  watch.  She  proved 
to  be  H.  B.  M.  brig  Penguin,  mounting  sixteen 
321b.,carroiiades,  two  long  12’s,  a  twelve  )b. 
.carronade  on  the  topgallant  forecasts,  with 
swivels  on  the  caestern  and  in  the  tops.  She 
had  a  spare  port  forward,  so  as  to  fight  both 
her  long  guns  of  a  side.— She  sailed  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  September  last.  She  was  shorter  upon 
deck  than  this  ship  by  two  feet,  but  she  had  a 
greater  length  of  keel,  greater  breadth  of  beam, 
thicker  sides,  and  higher  bulwarks,  than  this 
f  ship,  and  was,  in  all  respects,  a  remarkable  fine 
I  vessel  o  her  class.  The  enemy  acknowledgs 
a  complement  of  132  ;  12  of  them  supernume¬ 
rary  marines  from  the  Medway,  74,  received  on  | 
board  in  consequence  of  their  being  ordered  to  I 
cruize  for  the  American  privateer  Young  Wasp. 
They  acknowledge,  also,  a  loss  of  14  killed,  and 
28  Wounded ;  but  Mr.  Mayo,  who  was  in  charge 

the  prize,  assures  me  that  the  number  ofkill- 
ed  w'as  c*'"rtaioIy  greater.  Among  the  killed  is 
captain  Dickenson,  who  fell  at  the  close  of  tin 
action,  and  the  boatswain  ;  among  the  wouiidetj, 
is  the  second  lieutenant,  purser,  and  two  mid¬ 
shipmen.  FMOchofthe  midshipmen  lost  a  leg. 

We  received  on  hoard,  in  all,  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  prisoners,  and  taking  on  board 
such  provisions  and  stores  as  would  be  ifseful  to 
ns,  I  scuttled  the  Penguin,  this  morning,  before 
d.^y  light,  and  she  went  down.  As  she  was  com¬ 
pletely  riddled  by  our  shot,  her  foremast  and 
bowsprit  both  gone,  and  her  mainmast  so  crip¬ 
pled  as  to  be  Incapable  of  being  secured,  it 
seemed  imadvi^able,  at  this  distance  from 
lioiee,  to  attempt  sending  her  to  the  U.  States. 

This  ship  did  not  receive  a  single  round  shot 
in  her  hull,  nor  any  material  .wound  in  her 
spars ;  the  rigging  and  sails  were  very  much 
cut;  but  having  bent  a  new  suit  of  sails,  and 
knotted  and  secured  our  rigging,  we  are  now 
completely  ready,  in  ail  respects,  for  any  ser¬ 
vice.  We.  were  eight  men  shorf  of  complement, 
and  had  nine  upon  the  sick  list  the  morning  of 
the  action. 

Enclosed  is  a  list  of  killed  and  woHfMied.  I 
lament  to  state  that  Lieut.  Connor  is  severely 
wounded. 

ft  is  a  roost  pleasing  part  of  my  dnty  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you,  that  the  conduct  of  Lieuts.  Connor 
and  Newton,  Mr.  Mayo,  acting  lieutenant 
Brownlow  of  the  marines,  nailing-roaster  Rom¬ 
ney,  and  the  other  officers,  seamen,  aud  ma¬ 
rines.  I  have  the  honour  to  command,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  them,  and  calls  ibr 
my  warmest  recommendation.  I  cannot,  iu; 
deed,  do  justice  to  their  merits.  The  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  was  diffused  throughout  the  ship 
when  it  was  aseertaiued  that  the  stranger  w4 
an  enemy’s  sloop  of  war,  and  the  alacrity  vritk 
which  every  one  repaired  to  quarters,  fully  as¬ 
sured  me  that  their  conduct  in  action  would  b* 
marked  with  coolness  and  intrepidity. 

1  have  tha  banour  to  ba^  yaur  ob^ient  se^i 
tttU  i-  BlDMfi- 


